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The Task for Today 


by Hayim 


HETHER we like it or not, the topic of parti- 

tion will be debated at the coming Zionist Con- 
gress. It is not likely that any clear and concrete pro- 
posal for a Jewish State in a part of Palestine will be 
placed upon the agenda. In a sense, the calendar is 
against it. The British Government has blocked its 
own way through its negotiations with the Arabs. The 
Conference with Arab representatives will be re- 
sumed no earlier than December 16th, and in all 
likelihood we shall not get from London before the 
New Year any official proposal or official agreement 
to a proposal of ours. We may expect, therefore, that 
partition will be a purely hypothetical question at the 
time of the Zionist Congress; and one might conclude 
that there would be no point in discussing it at all. A 
discussion nevertheless seems unavoidable. The Con- 
gress election campaign in Palestine has shown how 
“live” the issue of partition has become there. The 
recent conferences of the General Zionists and Miz- 
rachi in the United States showed a disposition to 
fight against such a compromise and against such 
“dissipation of our heritage.” We may therefore ex- 
pect stormy speeches and political rhetoric which will 
consume much of the Congress’ time and try its 
nerves. Accordingly it may not be out of place to 
say a few words about this matter even in anticipa- 
tion of the Congress debate. 


THIS writer was an opponent of partition in 1937. 
It would be pointless to repeat the arguments which 
compelled me to take such a stand immediately after 
the publication of the Peel Report. I would not say 
today that I was wrong at that time. A proposal may 
be inappropriate in 1937 and still become acceptable 
in 1946. We are not dealing with mathematical 
truths, but with political realities, with the stream of 
history, and with our need to adapt our programs and 
actions to real conditions which have considerably 
changed over a number of years. 

There were times when official Zionism had no 
strictly defined political formula, nor did it care to 
have one. From certain quarters the demand was 
raised repeatedly: Let us formulate clearly and dis- 
tinctly the goal of Zionism; let us be bold and say 
openly to the whole world, that our aim is to set 
up a Jewish State in Palestine, or to turn Palestine 
into a Jewish State. Nothing would have been easier 
than to adopt such a slogan, and yet the vast majority 
of the Zionist movement did not wish to be precipi- 
tate about it. We left maximalist declamation to 
others, who did not participate in the concrete work 
of reconstruction of Palestine. We were too occupied 
with our pressing tasks and obligations to indulge 
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in mere political phraseology, especially when it 
might complicate the situation and make our work 
more difficult, endangering tangible achievement. In- 
stinct and reason told us: So long as there is any 
chance at all (despite obstacles and enforced inter- 
ruptions) to build — build! However the ultimate 
political goal may be formulated, we shall approach 
it more closely in proportion to the real values we 
shall create in Palestine. The more land the Jews 
have, the more soil they cultivate, the better the cul- 
ture of that soil; the more Jewish villages and towns, 
the greater and more efficient their industry, and 
above all the more Jews in Palestine—the nearer we 
shall be to our goal, the better our chances of 
actually attaining it. 

We have no reason today to regret that attitude. 
If in the past twenty years we had busied ourselves 
with oratory and public displays of maximalism, and 
if we had not employed that time in striking root in 
Palestine, Zionism today would not be regarded by 
anyone as a real problem. Nobody would even dis- 
cuss our demands with us. Grave as our political out- 
look may be at this moment (and one need not be a 
chronic pessimist to feel in his bones how bitter it 
is), still no one can deny that in the interplay of 
forces we are a factor not of the lightest weight. 
Attempts can be made to paralyze or throttle us but 
it is no longer possible to ignore us. Lacking the 
more than 600,000 Jews and the economic and social 
facts which we have created in Palestine, the ques- 
tion of a Jewish Palestine could not now be upon the 
world’s agenda even as a possibility to be opposed. 
And may I add this? If I saw today any chance for 
continuing the old process of bringing in more Jews, 
expanding Jewish land holdings, and developing the 
natural resources of Palestine under a British admin- 
istration, without providing any clear ultimate polit- 
ical status for the Jewish people, I and many like 
me could find many reasons to be persuaded that for 
a certain number of years longer we should still say 
nothing definite about our final aims or about the 
Jewish State. With another half-million economically 
independent and socially liberated Jews in Palestine 
our fight for the final goal—no matter how it might 
be formulated—would be incomparably easier than 
it is today. 


BUT THE possibility of continuing this process (on a 
scale which would even partially satisfy us) without 
a radical change in our political status, is becoming 
slimmer every day. It is increasingly evident that 
Great Britain is determined to drop, if not the Man- 
date itself, then those obligations which the Mandate 
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imposes upon her. Whether justly or unjustly, is not 
important from a practical viewpoint. We were not 
the first to say: “The Mandate is unworkable.” This 
proposition was publicly stated for the first time by 
the British Government itself in 1937. Everything 
which came after 1937, after the Peel Report, is only 
cumulative confirmation that at least in British eyes 
the Mandate is bankrupt. The White Paper, the re- 
strictions on land purchase, the brutal policy with 
respect to Jewish immigration throughout the war, 
and even after the war, and, recently, the so-called 
Morrison Plan—these are all proofs that Great 
Britain does not wish, or thinks it cannot, or believes 
it is against her interest, to carry out the Mandate for 
Palestine in the matter of encouraging or at least 
acquiescing in the continuing process of Jewish de- 
velopment. 

This does not mean in the least that Great Britain 
is prepared to cede its position in Palestine. Quite 
the contrary. Palestine in the post-war period has 
become more vital, politically and strategically, for 
Great Britain than ever before; and if England is 
preparing, as it indicates, to evacuate Egypt in the 
next few years, Palestine will become even more im- 
portant for her. However, she is seeking other ways to 
entrench herself in that part of the world. In a sov- 
ereign Transjordan (let us assume for a moment that 
Transjordan enjoys genuine sovereignty) England 
will find it simpler to establish herself in a military 
and strategic base than if the same Transjordan were 
still to be administered on the basis of a Mandate. As 
a Mandatory Government, Great Britain was respon- 
sible to an international body—formally to the 
League of Nations—with the United Nations 
(whether England likes it or not) ready to take over 
its position. It is more difficult for international bodies 
to question England’s right to maintain forces and 
build military bases in an independent Transjordan 
under a voluntary agreement with its government or 
ruler, than under an international trusteeship. 

Something similar to what has been achieved in 
Transjordan, England would also, it seems, like to 
set up in Western Palestine, and if possible in an 
undivided Western Palestine. Great Britain is no 
longer prepared to act as Mandatory in Palestine on 
the same terms under which it formerly exercised 
power there, and certainly not to interpret its Man- 
date as involving the obligation to cooperate with 
Jews in the building of their National Home. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that the role of Mandatory is becoming 
objectively impossible for England. No matter how 
one interprets that section of the Charter of the 
United Nations which concerns “trust territories” 
(let jurists argue about the confused provisions of 
those paragraphs), the very near future will see seri- 
ous challenges of England’s right to administer Pales- 
tine as a Mandatory of the no longer existing League 
of Nations. As a Mandatory, Britain sooner or later 
would be forced to recognize the supervisory author- 
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ity of the United Nations’ Trusteeship Council—and 
submission to such authority and control does not 
suit her convenience. The Trusteeship Council will 
exercise much greater influence and power than did 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations; and England feels herself far less master 
of the situation in the United Nations than she did 
for a number of years in the League. Hence, the Brit- 
ish are seeking methods to crystallize the political 
situation—and in such a way that they may secure 
their military and strategic interests more or less un- 
impaired. This British desire for a political crystalli- 
zation forces us at this time to make the demand for 
a definitive political status for the Jewish people in 
Palestine. 


WHAT sort of demand should that be? 


The opponents of a Jewish state in a part of Pales- 
tine base themselves upon the Biltmore program, 
which is said to have meant a Jewish state in the 
whole of Palestine. But the Biltmore program from 
the very beginning had a certain defect which, at the 
time we adopted it, was, for tactical and psychological 
reasons, perhaps unavoidable: it was unclear on cer- 
tain points. A Jewish state in the whole of Palestine 
(at least in Western Palestine); but when and how? 
Immediately after the end of the war, or after a cer- 
tain transitional period? To this question the Bilt- 
more program intentionally gave no answer. But 
many of those who voted for that general formula 
always realized that the immediate establishment of 
a Jewish state was an objective impossibility; that 
for a certain number of years there would have to be 
some sort of international regime, under which the 
country would be developed to absorb a large number 
of Jewish immigrants, until Jews became a clear 
majority—and only then could the Jewish state be 
established. Those who thought at that time that the 
Biltmore program could be realized without such a 
transitional period, believed that after the war it 
would be possible to bring to Palestine, within a year 
or two, as many as a million Jews, so that we would 
speedily become the majority in the country. In my 
opinion, this belief was rather far-fetched even then, 
but at a time when there were in Europe several 
million Jews prepared to emigrate, and especially the 
three million Polish Jews, such a view could certainly 
not be regarded as altogether without foundation. 
Today, however, after the mass slaughter of the Jew- 
ish population in Europe, the rapid transplantation 
of such a huge emigrant group seems far less prob- 


‘able than many supposed a few years ago. The inter- 


pretation of the Biltmore program in the sense of 
the immediate establishment of a Jewish state in the 
whole of Palestine can no longer be sustained. 

On the other hand, those who interpreted the Bilt- 
more program as meaning the establishment of the 
Jewish state after a period during which its objective 
prerequisite—a Jewish majority—would be attained, 
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must now realize that the necessary transitional 
regime for carrying out this objective is becoming less 
and less possible. England is or believes itself to be 
interested in a speedy and final settlement. The Man- 
date itself is losing, under the conditions of the post- 
war world, its legal foundation and political fea- 
sibility. The transfer of Palestine to the supervision 
of the United Nations (with a British administra- 
tion and under a Trusteeship Council including the 
Soviet Union and, probably, one of the Arab States 
in its membership) would introduce many unpredict- 
able factors, and, in certain circumstances, even dan- 
gers which might for a long time bind us hand and 
foot and impede our growth and development. Under 
the Trusteeship Council — if one considers, on the 
one hand, the geographical situation of Palestine and 
its strategic importance for the control of a consider- 
able area of the continent of Asia, and, on the other 
hand, the probability of continuing tension between 
some of the Great Powers for a number of years to 
come — Palestine might easily become an arena in 
which the competing powers would seek to fight out 
their serious political differences. Our interests call, 
accordingly, for a settlement before the time Pales- 
tine would have to be placed under UN control; or, 
in other words, a settlement which would make un- 
necessary and, in a certain sense, impossible the trans- 
fer of Palestine as a dependent territory to a new form 
of international supervision. Objectively, in this re- 
spect, Jewish interests coincide with British interests, 
peculiar as this may sound in certain ears. 


A SETTLEMENT for Palestine today can mean only 
one thing: Jewish statehood through the inevitable 
corollary of a treaty with England, assuring her of 
her minimum strategic and military requirements. If 
this thesis is correct, it must lead to—partition. 

It must lead to partition, because only fantasy can 
conceive today of the immediate establishment of a 
Jewish state in the whole of Palestine. Such a state 
would require one of the following conditions: 1) 
the speedy transfer to Palestine of close to a million 
Jews, creating a safe Jewish majority of the popula- 
tion; 2) the forcible transfer (because they will not 
leave voluntarily) of a large number of Arabs from 
Palestine to neighboring countries; or 3) the de jure 
and de facto constitution of the Jewish state upon 
the basis of a Jewish minority, with a disenfranchised 
majority, the Arab inhabitants (following the ex- 
ample of South Africa, with its dictatorship of a 
white minority over a colored majority). 

Each of these three conditions is an objective im- 
possibility. The first has been discussed already. As 
to the second and third, even if we postulated that 
they were not offensive to political morality, but on 
the contrary the very height of justice, one would 
have to have a shockingly unrealistic picture of our 
world today to imagine that it would be so “just” 
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and “charitable” to Jews as to carry out by force a 
mass transfer of Arabs, or permit and assist us to 
place the Arab majority in Palestine in the position of 
mere subjects, deprived of citizenship and equal 
rights. 


but in our time, immediately must also say partition 
—a Jewish state in such a portion of Palestine as 
will suffice for the rapid absorption of several hun- 
dred thousand additional Jews, so that we will become 
a majority there. The area or part of Palestine granted 
us must, of course, be economically capable of 
absorbing many more than the number of Jews we 
need to establish a formal majority there; and for 
this reason not every partition plan is acceptable. The 
boundaries of a Jewish state in a part of Palestine 
must be so drawn as to leave room for a continuing 
development, for further immigration and coloniza- 
tion after the state has become a fact. Its boundaries 
cannot, however, be the same as the “historic boun- 
daries” of the Land of Israel, if we are to speak 
seriously of a Jewish state and do not wish to post- 
pone indefinitely its realization. Anyone who cannot 
be satisfied with so reduced an Eretz Israel (none of 
us can be satisfied, but we mean: anyone who is so 
dissatisfied that he would be prepared to reject a 
workable partition plan even if he saw a real oppor- 
tunity to put it into effect) is under the obligation 
to come forward with a plan, showing how the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish state can be postponed for a 
long time, while during the same time, under British 
administration or under a United Nations trustee- 
ship, we shall be enabled to bring large numbers of 
Jews to Palestine and settle them over the area of 
the whole of Palestine. 


LET us cease devoting ourselves to such puerile antics 
as—waiting for a situation in which a Jewish state 
in a part of Palestine would be tmposed upon 
us, and then accepting the wkase under protest. No- 
body will favor us with such an wkase on his own 
initiative. Even for this smaller, truncated Jewish 
state we shall have to make a hard fight, and, more- 
over, issue the challenge. There is likewise little cun- 
ning in the pretension that in order to obtain a part 
of Palestine, we must demand the whole, for the 
other parties will beat us down considerably in the 
bargain. Diplomacy is not always conducted in this 
way or with such a dialectic. A political demand must, 
before all else, be so formulated and contain such 
elements as can be realistically defended. It must 
“make sense,” and not merely the abstract “sense” 
of pure reason, or absolute justice, to those with 
whom we are to negotiate. Only Levantine shop- 
keepers and bazaar merchants always hold fast to the 
“principle” of demanding many times more than one 
expects to get, because the purchaser must have his 
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chance to haggle and beat the price down, so that 
he will carry home the flattering illusion of having 
bought “a bargain.” 

I do not suggest that the Zionist Congress should 
pass a resolution specifically favoring partition. 
Under present conditions, such a resolution is of no 
use to anyone. What és necessary is that we do not 
bind the hands of the Executive, by placing it in a 
position of not being allowed or not being able to 
negotiate regarding any solution of the Palestine 
problem which departs from a “maximalist” formula. 

Another word about maximalism and minimalism. 
It is past time for us to cease playing with these 
terms. The difference between maximalists and those 
among us who are labelled minimalists, is not a 
difference—in appetite. Nor is it a difference in, let 
us say, mathematical grasp. There is no need to be a 
keen mathematician to realize that a whole country 
is more, hence better, than half or three-quarters of 
the same country, or that the whole is always greater 
than any of its parts. This is a “calculus” I would 
unhesitatingly undertake to teach any child in kinder- 
garten. But history is not mathematics, and in his- 
tory, paradoxical though it may seem, half a loaf may 
sometimes be more than a whole loaf. 

I have a different criterion, and I believe the cor- 
rect one, for Zionist maximalism. A maximalist is 
one who seeks to bring in and settle in Palestine, 
within the shortest possible time, the largest possible 
number of Jews. From this point of view, a supporter 
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of the idea of a Jewish state in a part of Palestine 
may be more of a maximalist than one who will 
“take” no less than the whole of Palestine, but has 
no workable plan for getting it. A larger undivided 
Eretz Israel without any political possibility of bring- 
ing Jews there is much, much smaller than a part of 
Palestine which Jews may enter unhindered, and 
where they may have freedom for development. If a 
substantial degree of Jewish independence in a part 
of Palestine should prove to be a political possibility, 
not merely a topic of debate, we would be entitled 
to call partisans of partition real maximalists, and its 
opponents—spurious maximalists. 

One remark in closing. No one among us is called 
upon to expel the hope in his heart that history may 
yet see the time when Eretz Israel divided may be- 
come whole again. “It is not ours to complete the 
task,” and no matter what agreements we may make 
about the boundaries of the Jewish land, they will 
be legally binding but historically—they may be open 
for revision: in a context of different relations be- 
tween us and the rest of the world, between us and 
the Arabs. History will not end with our generation, 
and the final word has not yet been said about the 
degree of understanding and cooperation and mutual 
goodwill which can come to the surface in time, be- 
tween us and our neighbors. We see clearly our task, 
the task of our generation. And as for the future— 
we have no reason to delude ourselves that we are 
the last generation before the End of Days... 


Trusteeship in the Making 


by Max M. Laserson 


—_ the legacies left by the League of Nations 
to its successor, the United Nations, is the trustee- 
ship system, into which is to be transformed the 
League’s mandates system of international tutelage. 
The connection between these two systems is most 
conspicuously emphasized by article 77 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, according to which the 
trusteeship system is first of all to be applied to “terri- 
tories now held under mandate.” 

There are a few basic features of the trusteeship 
system which can best be elucidated by comparing it 
with the mandates system. There is one fundamental 
similarity: both systems are subordinated to the lead- 
ing international executive bodies,—the first under 
the executive bodies of the League, the second under 
those of the United Nations. But there is a distinct dif- 
ference in the procedures of supervision by the leading 
international organs. The Council of the League was 
the supreme organ to which the mandatory power was 
responsible for the administration of the mandated 
territory. But though the Council of the League pre- 


served its right of supreme supervision and the Assem- 
bly exercised its influence and expressed its attitude 
regarding certain issues connected with the mandates 
system as a whole or with specific areas, the real cen- 
tral body around which the whole system revolved was 
the Permanent Mandates Commission. The Mandates 
Commission did not consist of representatives of states 
directly concerned with the carrying out of the man- 
dates, This is so much the more significant in that only 
the “A” mandates, namely Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine (including Transjordania) could be re- 
garded as territories of real international tutelage. 
The “C” mandates were virtually veiled annexations. 
Even according to the letter of the League Covenant 
they were defined as “integral portions” of the terri- 
tory of the respective mandatory powers. Neverthe- 
less, the Permanent Mandates Commission consisted 
mainly of members appointed from non-mandatory 
states. Moreover, the Italian Marquis Theodoli, for 
example, was the chairman of the Commission, but 
he did not act in it as a representative of his country, 
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Italy. The same is true for the overwhelming majority 
of members, who throughout the years showed the 
greatest interest and alertness with respect to their 
duties without being narrow representatives of the 
countries by which they were appointed. Outstanding 
among them were Mr. Orts (Belgium), Van Rees 
(Holland), Mile. Dannevig (Norway), Palacios 
(Spain), and others. 

Of an entirely different character is the present 
Trusteeship Council, as defined in the Charter of the 
United Nations. This Council is not a commission 
with vague rights of supervision and deliberation but 
rather an executive body which operates under the 
authority of the General Assembly and consists of 
three categories of members of the United Nations, 
namely: a) members administering trust territories; 
b) permanent members of the Security Council who 
do not administer trust territories; and c) as many 
other members elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that 
the total number of the Trusteeship Council is equally 
divided between members of the UN which adminis- 
ter trust territories and members which do not. (Art. 
86) 

This shows that the Trusteeship Council, as opposed 
to the former Mandates Commission, is from the out- 
set meant as an administrative body whose composi- 
tion is to be balanced in accordance with the constella- 
tion of forces in the UN. But, also in contrast to the 
Mandates’ Commission, it is ot the only central or- 
gan for the trust territories. If a certain trust territory 
is designated a “strategic area,” its trusteeship admin- 
istration is subject to the Security Council. However, 
the basic objectives of the trusteeship system, includ- 
ing the rights of the inhabitants, are applicable also 


to the people of such strategic areas. Thus there are 


two competing organs administering the mentioned 
territories: the not yet established Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the Security Council. 


THE CHARTER of the UN describes the objectives of 
the trusteeships in article 76 as their progressive de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence. 
It does not make any distinctions between degrees or 
categories of trust areas at the outset, as was done by 
the League Covenant concerning the inhabitants of 
“A”, “B”, and “C” Mandates. 

As now becomes clear, in the process of discus- 
sion concerning the trusteeship system generally and 
the eight draft agreements submitted for the former 
“B” and “C” Mandates—six of them for Africa and 
two in the Pacific (New Guinea and West Samoa) — 
two articles of the charter have become the center of 
controversy. The first of these is Article 77, the sec- 
ond—Article 79. 

Article 77 reads as follows: 


“I. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories 
in the following categories as may be placed there- 
under by means of trusteeship agreements: 
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a) territories now held under mandate; 

b) territories which may be detached from enemy 
states as a result of the Second World War; and 

c) territories voluntarily placed under the system by 
states responsible for their administration. 

“II. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to 
which territories in the foregoing categories will be 
brought under the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms.” 


Article 79 says: 

“The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed 

under the trusteeship system, including any alteration or 

amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned, including the mandatory power in the case of 
territories held under mandate by a member of the United 

Nations, and shall be approved as provided for in Article 

83 and 85.” 

These articles were extensively commented upon 
during the first part of the first session of the Assem- 
bly, in December 1945. The General Assembly then 
closed with no Trusteeship Council yet created, no 
mandates placed under trusteeship, no disposition of 
the Italian colonies, and similar negative results.* 
Now, during the second part of this session, after the 
submission of eight draft agreements, but with no 
plans yet submitted for administering Korea as a Big 
Four trusteeship, or about Palestine or the Pacific 
islands, the old arguments were repeated and devel- 
oped by the Soviet representative K. V. Novikov be- 
fore the Trusteeship Committee at Lake Success on 
November 11, 1946. 

The first issue related to the procedure which Ar- 
ticle 77 prescribes for placing formerly mandated ter- 
ritories under UN trusteeship. Field Marshal Smuts 
and the entire South African delegation regard the 
submission of mandates to trusteeship as permissive 


, under the Article and dependent upon the good will 


of the former mandatory power, while Mr. Novikov 
regards it as obligatory. His pragmatic rather than 
legal argument is that were the submission to trustee- 
ship of mandated areas dependent upon voluntary 
agreement “then a situation might arise under which 
no country would place its territories under trustee- 
ship.” 

It cannot be denied that as such questions are posed 
at the present moment, arriving at a correct interpre- 
tation becomes very difficult. Every suggestion is at 
once taken as a stand for or against Russia, and for or 
against the Anglo-American general position. But 
from the whole wording of Article 77 and particularly 
its second paragraph, the conclusion must be drawn 
that this article did not enact any automatic obliga- 
tory transfer of mandated territories into trust areas. 
As a matter of fact, precedent and subsequent agree- 
ments as to the matter were stipulated. 

Perhaps the most objective support of the permis- 
sive character of the Article may be found in the in- 
terpretation given, as clearly as January 23,1946, long 
before the question became a political shibboleth, by 


*Cf. Sydney Gruson’s summary in the N. Y. Times, February 17, 
1946. 
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Mr. Van Asbeck, the representative of Netherlands, at 
the meeting of the trusteeship committee. Said Mr. 
Van Asbeck (Our italics—M.L.) 

“Although Article 77 of the Charter did not make the 
transfer of mandates to the trusteeship system absolutely 
obligatory, the sense of Chapter XII and of the discussions 
in San Francisco clearly indicated that the normal course 
was for such territories to come under the trusteeship sys- 
tem. The only possible exception to this would be a situa- 
tion wherein a trusteeship agreement failed of consumma- 
tion. This, however, did not depend upon the arbitrary 
will of the mandatory power.” 

From this the conclusion may be drawn that if a 
former Mandatory Power is expressly against the 
transformation of her previously mandated territory 
into a trust area, there is scarcely any legal possibil- 
ity of coercing such a power on the basis of Article 
¥i. 


THE SECOND problem, as we have said, revolved 
around Article 79 and particularly around the dif- 
ficult problem of defining which are “the states di- 
rectly concerned” referred to therein, who must give 
their agreement to the terms upon which the transfer 
to the trusteeship status can be carried out. 

In this connection, the position taken by Mr. Novi- 
kov seems to be in full accord with the spirit and the 
letter of Article 79. Mr. Novikov does not deny that 
an exact definition of the term “states directly con- 
cerned” is still lacking, but he shows by refuting the 
American and British views that the U.S.S.R. is a 
“state directly concerned,” although he does not claim 
any recognition for it by the trusteeship committee or 
any other organ of the UN. He shows convincingly 
enough that the interpretation of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles according to which only the mandatory power 
is a state directly concerned is in open contradiction to 
Article 79, which expressly states that the mandatory 
power is included among others in the number of 
states directly concerned, and therefore is certainly 
not the only state directly concerned. Equally wrong 
is the viewpoint of Prime Minister Attlee who de- 
clared before the House of Commons that the United 
Kingdom considered as states directly concerned 
France, with respect to the West African mandates, 
Belgium, with respect to Tanganyika, and the Union 
of South Africa, with respect to all three African 
mandates. Mr. Attlee strikingly enough did not men- 
tion Great Britain, as the mandatory power directly 
concerned in Palestine, but neither Great Britain nor 
Soviet Russia need be expressly mentioned as such 
states.* 

This problem was again considered by the trustee- 


*Significantly enough the British delegation on January 26, 1946 
sent to the General Assembly (4th Committee) a declaration con- 
taining an interpretation of “states directly concerned” which in gen- 
tral coincides with Mr. Attlee’s statement. At the end of this declara- 
tion the following is added: “Copies of the drafts (of the African 
mandated territories to be transformed into trusteeships) have been 
sent, for information only at this stage, to the governments of China, 
the Soviet Union, the United States of America, and (in respect of 
Tanganyika) France.” (U.N.A/C. 4/9) 
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ship committee on January 25, 1946. In the official 
record of this meeting, only one express addition to 
Article 77 was proposed, namely by Sayid Al Ayubi 
(Iraq), who proposed that the category of “states di- 
rectly concerned” be defined as follows: 
“States which were concerned by virtue of neighborship, 
or cultural, linguistic, economic, social, and continued 
historical ties with the territories to be placed under 
trusteeship.” 
Little imagination is necessary to discover that this 
general formula was meant to gain for Egypt and 
other Arab neighbors of Palestine the right to par- 
ticipate in any decision about the future of the Pal- 
estine mandate. 


Generally, however, the assembly was inclined to 
avoid any clear definitions or criteria. The representa- 
tives of the Philippine Commonwealth, of Australia, 
the United States (Mr. Dulles), and the United King- 
dom were rather evasive. They thought that the no- 
tion of “states directly concerned” is necessarily flexi- 
ble and changeable, states which seem not to be di- 
rectly concerned might turn out to be so. Some em- 
phasized that decisions could be taken by the Trustee- 
ship Council in individual cases after its establish- 
ment, and that in general any member of the UN 
could in future advance its claim to be a “state directly 
concerned,” without prejudice to the claims of any 
other states. 


Independently of what Soviet Russia’s views and 
aims concerning the future of Palestine actually are, 
the criticism of her Ambassador Mr. Novikov directed 
against the failure of Great Britain to submit a draft 
agreement on trusteeship over Palestine was well 
based. Particularly correct from the viewpoint of pres- 
ent international law is Novikov’s reference to at- 
tempts by Britain to solve the question of Palestine 
through direct negotiations with the United States, as 
well as with Jewish and Arab representatives, by- 
passing the United Nations, which since the liquida- 
tion of the League of Nations and its mandates sys- 
tem, would seem to be the appropriate international 
authority. 


THERE is no doubt that most of the representatives on 
the trusteeship committee are in agreement about the 
urgent necessity of establishing the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil during this session of the General Assembly. Dis- 
agreement begins only on the question how to break 
the impasse. Suggestions were made that the General 
Assembly should conditionally designate, in each case, 
the “states directly concerned” in addition to the man- 
datory power. This would be in harmony with the jur- 
isdiction of the Assembly, in which no veto can be 
exercised and by which each trusteeship agreement 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote. 

Nobody can predict what the attitude of Great 
Britain in relation to Palestine as a former mandated 
territory will be. The permissive nature of Article 77, 


’ 
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as we have seen, gives her the possibility of avoiding 
an immediate transfer of Palestine to trusteeship. On 
the other hand, should the strategic importance of 
Palestine be cited by Britain, she can scarcely avoid by 
any means the submission of Palestine, or parts of it, 
to the Security Council, which would have far more 
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serious consequences to Britain than her recognition 
of the Soviet Union as a “state directly concerned” in 
the whole issue of the tutelage over Palestine. 

As in most such cases, political considerations will 
prevail over legal arguments, juridical phraseology 
notwithstanding. 


Comments on 
“A Parable of Alienation” 


by Mordecai M. Kaplan 


I 


a ARTICLE by Daniel Bell in the November 
issue of the JEWISH FRONTIER is indeed a pro- 
vocative one. It touches a spiritual problem that pro- 
foundly troubles the best spirits of our age. The 
feeling of what the author calls alienation, of not 
being at home in the world in which we live, pervades 
much of our thinking. The sense of security afforded 
by the fellowship of an intimate community in which 
the individual has a recognized and accepted part is 
felt by few. Many seek the feeling of security within 
limited groups. But such groups themselves are con- 
fronted by a hostile world and thus afford their ad- 
herents less of a true sense of security than they seek. 

The author sees in anti-Semitism but another 
manifestation of this sense of alienation or home- 
lessness. The non-Jew fears the Jew as alien to him- 
self, and the very homelessness of the Jew becomes 
a source of fear and suspicion. For the isolation of 
the Jew is to the Gentile a reminder of his own feel- 
ing of isolation and insecurity, and he is irritated by 
this reminder and resentful of it. Zionism represents 
an escape, in some measure at least, from the sense 
of alienation for those Jews who settle in Eretz Israel, 
but, for the Jew of the Diaspora, Bell can see only a 
bleak destiny, the role of the perpetually maladjusted 
prophet, who sees what is wrong with the world be- 
cause of his very isolation and detachment, and who 
proclaims it, but who can never expect to be happily 
adjusted to it. 

In analyzing the cause of this feeling of homeless- 
ness, he sees it, as do so many others, in the chain of 
circumstances resulting from the industrial revolu- 
tion. As a result of that revolution, with the extreme 
division of labor, the increased regimentation, the 
substitution of abstract and mechanical processes for 
the direct making and exchanging of commodities, 
human beings have become depersonalized. The in- 
terests of individuals conflict and men became cold, 
calculating and aggressive in asserting their interests. 
Even when, as a result of calculation, great numbers 
pool their interests, as in the state, or in a party, 


their action is motivated more by fear of meeting 
undefended the aggressions of other groups than by 
any sense of kinship or warm fellowship within their 
own. The sort of love that existed in the family, when 
it was a genuine economic and social unit, or in tribes 
or small communities in more primitive societies, is 
almost completely lacking in our day, as a result of 
this depersonalization. That, and not the mere mal- 
adjustment of religious ritual to changes in the 
physical and cultural environment, or to new ideas, 
is responsible for the prevalent decline of all the tra- 
ditional faiths which nourished the belief in a loving 
Father of all mankind and a universal brotherhood 
of men. 


II 


THERE is much in this line of thought which is per- 
suasive. Undeniably, the feeling of not being at home 
does prevail in the climate of modern thought. Un- 
deniably, too, that feeling has been generated partly 
by the technological developments to which Mr. Bell 
refers. But if the problem is viewed in a somewhat 
larger perspective, the prospect for mankind and for 
Jewry is less bleak than it appears to Mr. Bell. The 
problem remains, but it presents a somewhat differ- 
ent and less discouraging aspect, one that does not 
compel us to believe that we are headed either toward 
an anarchic individualism, or toward a mechanically 
regimented totalitarianism. 

The truth is that, although the problem in our age 
assumes a form imposed on it by the technological 
changes of the last two centuries, it is a recurrent 
phenomenon in human history. We already find it 
reflected in the earliest myths. Adam and Eve, driven 
from the Garden of Eden, are symbols of a nostalgic 
sense of having lost a familiar and friendly world in 
the past, and having been projected by force of cir- 
cumstances into a strange and menacing new world. 
Prometheus, chained to the rock for having stolen 
fire from the gods to help mankind, is a symbol of 
the hopelessness of man’s effort to wrest happiness 
for himself by the mastery of technological process. 
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Among the jews, however, the myth of the loss of 


Eden was supplemented by another that assumed 
deeper and deeper meaning as time went on — the 
myth of the Messiah. The friendly world to which 
men look back with such nostalgia was not destined 
to be lost forever. In the days of the Messiah, it 
would be retrieved. The whole world would then be 
an Eden in which “the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether; and a little child shall lead them.” 

Both the myth of Paradise Lost and that of Para- 
dise Regained express a symbolic truth. By reckon- 
ing with the reality which they symbolize, we grasp 
the clue to an understanding of the modern malaise. 
Life means change, and all change means an adjust- 
ment to the unfamiliar. The need for that adjustment 
arouses fears and doubts, which make the period 
before that need arose seem by contrast one of com- 
fort, security, and peace. Our minds eliminate from 
the record of the past those elements which in their 
day were the new and disturbing events and condi- 
tions, and cling only to those features which we miss 
in the present. “Distance lends enchantment” and 
much of the supposed security and friendliness of 
past ages is merely the enchantment which distance 
lends. Is our present age one of “disenchantment”? 
Assuredly, but so to a certain degree was every other 
age when it was present. 

Nevertheless, it would be impossible to seek a 
refuge in the past from the sense of homelessness 
resulting from the changing circumstances of life, if 
there were no elements of security in the past to 
which our romantic nostalgia could attach itself. But 
it is notable that all those elements of security in the 
past were themselves the creations of still earlier 
ages, made in response to men’s sense of insecurity. 
After all, we now know that the Garden of Eden 
was a myth, born of our nostalgia, but that man’s 
evolution was the result of his capacity, unique in 
the human species, to adjust himself creatively, with 
the help of imagination and reason to changing con- 
ditions as they confronted him. In this way he built 
those structures of society and of thought by which 
he made himself at home in the world. 


There is therefore as much truth in the Messiah 
myth as in the Eden myth. The one seeks an escape 
from the present sense of insecurity in an imagina- 
tive reconstruction of the past, which preserves its 
elements of security and eliminates its elements of 
insecurity; the other seeks an escape in an imagina- 
tive reconstruction of the future, in which security 
has been reestablished on an even higher and more 
satisfying level, one that eliminates present elements 
of insecurity. But there is this advantage to the Mes- 
sianic myth over the Eden myth, that a projection 
into the future helps to shape the future, but a retro- 
jection into the past cannot change the past. Indeed, 
the romantic glorification of the past, by its attempt 
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to retrieve the irretrievable, actually obstructs the 
emergence of a better future. However secure the 
embryo was in its mother’s womb, the newly born 
infant cannot creep back into the womb. To fulfill 
his destiny, he must grow and learn little by little 
to sit up, to crawl, to walk, to talk, and to perform 
all the other bodily functions that will secure him a 
place in the world of nature and of man. Human 
society also cannot find security by deploring the loss 
of elements of security it possessed in past ages; it 
can do so only by imagining a new world and trying 
to achieve it. 

For the human spirit is creative. Growth is the 
law of human life. Man is, in a sense, a creator of 
the universe he inhabits. He converts chaos to cosmos, 
when he identifies in his environment those elements 
that can give to human life the feeling of self-realiza- 
tion and fulfillment, and applies them to the satisfac- 
tion of his wants. This holds true both as to man’s 
physical universe—the changes in environment that 
he has effected through his technology—and as to 
his universe of discourse—the concepts of his rela- 
tion to his environment which are articulated in his 
religious and philosophic outlook. 

Christian Messianism, by identifying the Messiah 
with the personality of Jesus, deprived the Messianic 
myth of its potency. That is true regardless of the 
spiritual quality of his personality or the validity of 
his specific teachings. His life occupied a specific in- 
terval of time, and thus for all subsequent ages he 
belongs in the past. When the act of redemption is 
conceived of as having taken place in the past it 
merely arouses the ineffectual nostalgia of the Eden 
myth, not the effectual aspiration of Messianism or 
Utopianism. 

Here, incidentally, we see the wisdom of substitut- 
ing the doctrine of a Messianic era for that of a per- 
sonal Messiah. The latter doctrine always invites us 
to seek in some living person the possible Messiah. 
But no human being lives forever. When his life 
recedes into the past, he no longer can redeem us 
from the alienation or homelessness experienced by 
later ages, for his redemptive power is limited to his 
Capacity to make men feel at home in the world he 
inhabited. Subsequent ages, however, have built new 
worlds and need new redeemers. The result is that, 
in the end, all Messiahs prove to be false Messiahs, 
and add to man’s disillusionment. A Messianic era 
can remain in the future, and beckon man to the ful- 
fillment of his destiny by helping him to reconstruct 
his universe “nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


Ill 


THESE general considerations are particularly im- 
portant for an understanding of the problem that 
confronts us in mouern times, not so much by way 
of suggesting a solution as by way of improving our 
shattered morale and strengthening the will to seek 
a solution. They encourage us to take up the task of 
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reconstructing the world and making it a more com- 
fortable and secure home for man to live in. In call- 
ing attention to the abiding character of the problem, 
to the fact that in every age man is confronted with 
new situations which threaten his security and at- 
homeness, it was not our intention to minimize the 
acuteness, poignancy, and urgency of the problem in 
our day. Life is not a smooth-running stream. In some 
places it runs at a fairly even pace of progress, some- 
times it is dammed and apparently stagnant, and 
again it overleaps or breaks through its dams with 
the force of a cataract and races madly forward. The 
intensity of the problem is correlated with the tempo 
of change that threatens the established institutions 
of the past. The more of our old world that has been 
ruined, the more feverishly we must labor to build 
us a new one to shelter us from the chaotic elements 
that menace our life. 

There can be no doubt that the rapid tempo of 
modern life has shattered the sheltering structures of 
the society of the past. Mr. Bell describes admirably 
the effect of economic change in destroying the social 
order of the Middle Ages. In ascribing to these 
changed conditions the waning effectiveness of re- 
ligion to make men at home in the world, he ignores, 
however, an even more fundamental factor. The most 
violent challenge to the ideological structure which 
religion created to make man feel at home in his 
world is one which has been with us a long time, but 
the full impact of which we have begun to experience 
only now with the popularization of scientific think- 
ing. That challenge is the one presented to mankind 
by the discovery of Copernicus that the sun did not 
circle around the earth but the earth around the sun, 
plus the additional knowledge that even our solar 
system is only one of many, and that perhaps only 
on this small earth of ours have conditions made 
possible the production of human life. So long as our 
earth was the center about which the whole universe 
turned, it was easy to believe that everything was 
created for the express purpose of ministering to 
human need by a Deity whose main preoccupation 
was the salvation of man. 

To be sure, even in that small and cozy world 
there were disturbing elements of chaos — famine, 
disease, accidents, wars — but the imagination con- 
ceived of the heavenly regions as the home of a 
Divine Father who bestowed compensating blessings 
on those who were obedient to His will—if not in 
this life, then in another. Today, however, our world 
has become so large that it has become a veritable 
maze in which we cannot find our. way. Danger seems 
to lurk in unexplored nooks and passageways of our 
world-home. We have lost all orientation, all sense 
of direction, of whence we came, why we are here 
and whither we are bound. 

Yet if man is to survive, he must have faith in his 
ability to use his acquired knowledge of nature to 
construct a world of objects and of ideas which shall 
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again enable him to confront life with trust and con- 
fidence. He must face without flinching the fact that 
the security he seeks in hard-mindedness endangers 
the integrity of his personality and that the calculat- 
ing straining for competitive advantage endangers 
the security of society on which his own security 
depends. Man must seek to orient his life to the two 
poles of personal freedom and soctal cooperation, in 
reconstructing the material and social conditions of 


his life. 


IV 


THIs calls for a titanic task of reeducation. In re- 
ligion, we can no longer count on the support of 
metaphysical and theological notions that belong in 
the world of the pre-Copernican cosmology. We can- 
not believe in a Father who occupies that region in 
the physical universe which is known as heaven, and 
who intervenes in our interest by suspending the laws 
of nature in. response to our prayers. Our belief in 
God must enable us to feel that it is possible for us 
to achieve both greater freedom and greater security, 
both an expansion of our personal powers and a 
widening and deepening of our social interdepend- 
ence and fellowship. 

This requires a different conception of God and 
of our relation to Him than we have inherited in our 
various religious traditions. In the past God was com- 
pletely the Other who creates the environment for 
man. Now God must mean that Power which reveals 
itself in man as a universe-builder. The assurance of 
divine grace is the fact that man is able, through his 
possession of such qualities as intelligence, sympathy, 
and courage to build a home for his spirit to grow in. 
Through the application of these divine attributes to 
the problems of his daily living, man can create for 
himself the kind of world in which he can feel at 
home. He need not fix upon the words of any sacred 
text as the source of divine revelation. Every experi- 
ence which forces a change in his life impels him by 
its very menace to his security, to discover within 
nature and human society the way in which his new 
experience can be made to enhance both his liberty 
and his security. 

Today our greatest threat is from the release of 
the tremendous energies dormant in the atom. This 
is forcing us to embark on new international relations 
to prevent the new power from destroying mankind 
and to harness it rather to the service of human 
needs. When we have discovered the laws by which 
atomic energy can be used creatively in the interest 
of man, we shall have discovered a new revelation of 
the divine, of the Power in the universe by which 
man is able to make a secure home for himself. 

If we are to avoid pessimism and cynicism, on the 
one hand, and a futile nostalgic romanticism, on the 
other, we must have faith that the sense of homeless- 
ness or alienation does not represent the ultimate 
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destiny of man but is a necessary concomitant of 
his spiritual growth, impelling him to build a more 
Spacious spiritual home for the human race, one 
equipped not only with better material protection 
from the inclemencies of the natural environment, 
but also with better provision for the healthy social 
communion of the human family. Such a faith would 
be a great boon to humanity, and the promulgation 
of it would be a glorious task for the presently for- 
lorn and dejected Jewish intellectual. 

Mr. Bell states the plight of the Jewish intellectual 
very eloquently: “The plight— and glory — of the 
alienated Jewish intellectual is that his role is to 
point to the need of brotherhood, but, as he has been 
bred, he cannot today accept any embodiment of com- 
munity as final. He can live only in permanent ten- 
sion and as a permanent critic. The Zionist message 
is extremely strong. Like migratory terns we need to 
make our way back, and the Zionists offer a haven 
for prodigal sons. But the whole world is our world; 
we were born in its ghettoes, and have a special place. 
Each man has his own journey to make and the land 
we have to travel is barren. Out of this fact emerges 
the tragic sense of life: that we are destined to waste 
it.” (Italics ours.) 

We admit that the role of the Jew has its tragic 
aspect in the “permanent tension” which inheres in 
the function of “permanent critic.” We agree with 
Mr. Bell that conditions demand of the Jew the de- 
velopment of “a special critical faculty, an unwilling- 
ness to submerge our values completely into any 
‘cause’ because of the germ cells of corruption which 
are in the seeds of organization.” Our role must, as he 
tells us, be that of the prophet who is always detached 
from the prejudices and expediencies which motivate 
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the people about him, and which pervade and cor- 
rupt all the forms of contemporary life. 

But, as Mr. Bell has himself clearly stated: “The 
assumption of alienation is a positive value, fostering 
a critical sense out of a role of detachment.” If, how- 
ever, Jewish alienation has this value, is it correct to 
say that from this role emerges the tragic sense that 
we are destined as Jews to “waste” our life? Our role 
is, indeed, that of the prophet, but it is not neces- 
sarily that of a Cassandra who proclaims a truth that 
is never accepted. 

The alienation of the prophets from the life of 
their generations was generously compensated for by 
their trust in God, their confidence that the truth 
which they proclaimed would prevail. The role of 
the modern Jew can similarly restore to him a sense 
of moral security, once he recognizes that the feeling 
of homelessness of the modern man, and especially 
of the modern Jew, is functional, that it is the chal- 
lenge to create a better world in which man shall 
be more secure, that it is, indeed, a promise of the 
eventual emergence of that world. His disillusion- 
ment with those active, social forces that betray the 
hopes which modern man reposes in them will be 
like Rostand’s Chanticleer’s disillusionment, when he 
discovered that his crowing did not bring on the 
dawn. But, again like Chanticleer, the modern Jew 
may discover a new role for himself, that of an- 
nouncing the dawn and convincing the world that 
the darkness of the present is bound to give way to 
a brighter future, if we really have fa:th in its possi- 
bilities. After all, the voice of Hebrew prophecy was 
not “a voice crying in the wilderness”; it was “a voice 
crying: ‘In the wilderness prepare the way for the 
Lord.’ ” 


Letter to an Intellectual 


by Ben Halpern 


EAR DAN BELL, 

In your essay “The Parable of Alienation’ 
you speak for—how many people? Five or ten who 
have said their say on the meaning of their Jewish- 
ness? A hundred who are still silent? In any case 
they are certainly few. Yet neither you nor I can 
feel that ¢his gauges the importance of the matter. 
You have written what amounts to a manifesto, and 
you express (in a way of your own which need not 
commit the others) the existence of a type (it does 
not matter how stable) which is becoming self- 
conscious: Shall we call it the type of the alienated 
Jewish intellectual? The question you raise is thus 
one of considerable significance, for “intellectuals” 
like me as well as for “intellectuals” like you. 
(Since I need a catchword to distinguish between 


us—only for the purposes of this letter—will you 
permit me to call your type the “alienated” and 
my type simply the “Jewish intellectual,’ leaving 
aside the question in what sense we too may be 
alienated? By this usage I wish merely to indicate 
we are not alienated from our Jewish community 
in the same way as you profess to be.) My reason 
for considering your essay important may surprise 
you. It is, you may feel, quite a “parochial” reason: 
it is simply that the “intellectual” in the past has 
played an unusual and even a decisive role, and, 
in the future, may still have an important role to 
play in the mysterious history of Israel. 

But before we go into this side of the matter, let 
me comment on the incipent trend which you sug- 
gest exists among a number of young Jewish 
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writers and which comes to a focus in your letter. 


THERE can be little doubt in anyone’s mind why 
we have recently been blessed with a spate of sym- 
posia and articles on being Jewish in various maga- 
zines, beginning with the Saturday Evening Posi 
about five years ago. It was the gruesome unfolding 
of the Hitler story towards its climax which stirred 
Jewish intellectuals to speak about their Jewishness 
—and caused editors with a nose for timely topics 
to commission such pieces. The newsworthiness of 
the subject made many oracles take it up even though 
in most cases they were insufficiently prepared—or 
insufficiently concerned. 

In this context shocking enough things could 
develop: the smart aleck comments of Milton 
Mayer, inspired half by the press agent instinct and 
half by a juvenile urge to épater les bourgeois— 
and in answer to these, smug philistine rejoinders 
which, in a fury of indignation about the unworthy 
tone of the attack, completely obscured the sub- 
stantial justice of some of the charges; or, in the 
“Under Forty” symposium conducted by the Con- 
temporary Jewish Record the callous banalities of 
Albert Halper and certain others, who obviously 
entered into the discussion with no real interest and 
uttered mechanical responses in no way affected by 
the seriousness of the moment. 

But I was more shocked—or rather, saddened— 
by the comments of those whose sincerity was great- 
est, who approached the matter seriously: by Del- 
more Schwartz and Muriel Rukeyser in the “Under 
Forty” symposium; then by Isaac Rosenfeld’s book 
Passage from Home or especially by the story of his 
hero Bernard’s visit to his grandparents, which 
Rosenfeld extracted from it and printed separately 
in Commentary; and, finally by your present essay. 
What most shocked and saddened me, was that in 
these, the most objective and the most sensitive of 
the comments, the Jewishness of our day should 
appear so poverty-stricken and vacuous: for I knew 
that if these writers pictured it so, life must indeed 
be vacuous and poverty-stricken in their Jewish 
environment. 


You refer to the warm feeling of Rosenfeld toward 
the Jewish family, as shown in two scenes: the 
description of a family Passover gathering, and the 
ecstasy of a Khassidic discussion experienced by 
Bernard in the company of his grandfather. Rosen- 
feld himself, in the book, harks back to these two 
incidents as symbolizing for his hero Bernard the 
warmth and exaltation of life in the Jewish family 
at its highest. But after all, what poor, thin things 
these two symbols are. Certainly Rosenfeld has an 
unfailing ear for the timbre and cadences of Yid- 
dish; he reproduces the “clangor and rhythm,” the 
aroma and atmosphere, the warmth and intimacy 
of a Jewish family festival with extraordinary 
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fidelity and perception—because he sees it with an 
objective benignity far beyond the powers of, for 
example, Clifford Odets. But, in this instance, does 
he, any more than Odets, seem to grasp the “source 
and necessity” of the atmosphere he evokes? In re- 
gard to.the “alienation” of Jewish life, seen through 
the eyes of Bernard, unquestionably Rosenfeld 
probes deep and surely. But in describing its integrity 
and highest expression, as in the Passover scene, 
(which, of all Jewish holidays, is the least to be 
understood if severed from immemorial historic 
roots), Rosenfeld too remains on the surface. 


This strange flaw is even more clearly manifested 
in the story of Bernard’s visit to his grandfather— 
particularly when this incident was isolated from 
interweaving strands and printed separately in 
Commentary. The visit to the family patriarch is 
deliberately stated as a return to the sources of 
Judaism, a quest for the significance it may have to 
Bernard. All the pettiness, the aura of decay which 
surrounds that “poor overdone figure of an old man” 
and his humiliated help-mate are given to us in vivid 
and perceptive detail. But this is supposed to be 
redeemed—as both you and Rosenfeld himself in- 
dicate—by the final few paragraphs, picturing a 
Khassidic symposium which elevates its participants 
to rapture. 


Certainly, that both you and Rosenfeld see in 
this description tones of warmth and elevation indi- 
cates that you are both tied with Jewish affections 
and have affirmative impulses towards your origin 
and community. But why is the Khassidic ecstasy so 
vaguely—I may say indeed, vacuously delineated in 
Rosenfeld’s account? Why does its “source and ne- 
cessity” remain so impenetrable? To Bernard him- 
self, though he was impressed by the scene, it was 
no more than a jumble of meaningless signs, a 
dream without definite emotion. So much is dis- 
tinctly stated. But could Bernard’s grandfather have 
any real reason for a feeling of exaltation arising 
from intellectual discourse? The description in the 
book would incline us to believe that he was in- 
capable of understanding anything that could pro- 
duce such effects. And what of Rabbi Feldman, the 
melamed, whose wisdom produced such a strange 
transmutation in the gross and dubious natures of 
his coterie that they flamed, one is given to believe, 
with spiritual intoxication? It is hard to judge these 
matters when so little is definitely stated; but after 
reading Rosenfeld’s description, I could not help 
but feel that he himself was far from convinced that 
his melamed could be imagined to have said any- 
thing deep enough to thrill or high enough to exalt 
his hearers. What was the whole thing then—a de- 
lusion, a self-induced mirage of moral and intellect- 
ual self-transcendence? 


If we winnow to the end the symbols of Rosen- 
feld’s book, seeking those which have a place in a 
parable of Jewish fate, we find only one which is 
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both positively evaluated and at the same time con- 
cretely imagined: strangely enough, it is the step- 
mother. After all, what was the only certainty that 
Bernard returned to when he fled the noisome com- 
pany of his Aunt Minna and her two men, Cousin 
Willy and Mason? Was it the warmth of the family 
gathering, uncertainly dominated by father (a nebu- 
lous figure) or the exaltation of grandfather’s Khas- 
sidic interludes? It was neither: it was the astringent 
healthiness, the Zionist songs and youth movement 
memories, the clean colors and daily “tubbings” of 
his step-mother, who meant nothing to him, except 
the frankly superficial assurance of—no bedbugs, 
meals on the table, and loyalty, unfailing but with- 
Out mystery. Or, as you put it, something with “in- 
tellectual” but no “emotional” appeal. 


IF THE desert where Rosenfeld sees abstract mirages 
of a “warm” and “noble” Jewishness surprises and 
saddens me, it is no less sad to see how you, his 
interpreter, a spokesman for others of the alienated 
intellectuals, analytically lay down the elements of 
our Jewish life in this country. For I know that 
you, like Rosenfeld, are a perceptive and true and 
at the same time, objectively benign observer of 
your community of origin. What you see must be, 
in your experience, the fact. When you say that Jew- 
ish affective life, (or the “concreteness of love”) in- 
heres almost exclusively in the family, I must accept 
it as true. 


But that is the very source and root of the disin- 
tegration. A “community” whose common values are 
rooted exclusively in the family is hardly worthy of 
the name; and if it exists on this basis, it is exposed to 
the menace of swift and practically certain decay. It 
is a commonplace of contemporary thought that the 
family is the arena of deep and basic conflicts, which 
almost inevitably turn the generations against one 
another. This is not a special feature of our own 
“neurotic civilization,” for it is found in greater or 
smaller measure, in one or another form, in any 
society which exists on the basis of underlying values. 
But, despite his alienation from the family, the indi- 
vidual reaching maturity can usually maintain a hold 
on traditional values and a place in the community, 
because both transcend the family. This was certainly 
true of the Jewish community and of Jewish values, 
else they could never have survived so long. If you 
today claim that Jewish values inhere only in the 
family—and as I say I am bound to accept your 
analysis as a report on extensive experience by a per- 
ceptive and sincere observer—then it is small wonder 
that the Prodigal Son finds that there is no Return. 
For there never is such a return. The reconciliation 
with the family must always make its way through 
the community, finding there again threads of the 
same tradition that had been woven into family tiee 
now irrevocably cut. 
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How To find the community: that, you recognize, is 
the dilemma of the Jewish intellectual of our day— 
but not only of the Jewish intellectual! And in this 
fact that you think you may have discovered a way 
out. That way is through the community of all the 
disinherited — the “alienated,” those who see the 
world “as disenchanted.” 

But you are too much the sociologist and, as an 
intellectual, too much the modern man—that is to 
say, a psychologist—not to understand that through 
the incoherent “community” of the disinherited there 
is no return to the family, to the “concreteness of 
love,” or to any historic continuum. Every member 
of the academy of alienated intellectuals must regard 
himself, in a sense, as the last of his tribe. There are 
some, indeed, who may welcome this condition, feel- 
ing that only at the heights of individuality, where 
the intellectual frees himself finally and completely 
from the orbit of the community, is the highest cul- 
ture created. “Apres moi, le déluge,” might be the 
motto not only of the absolute monarch, but of the 
absolute intellectual. But you, who are seeking new 
ways to brotherhood and new rocts for community, 
cannot write off history, either past or future, as easily 
as this. 

The most interesting motif for me in your article 
was your attempt at an Awseinandersetzung with 
your friend A., who, you tell us, developed attitudes 
of intellectual anti-Semitism. I must say I don’t think 
you have quite cleared the table of this matter. It is 
easy for you to deprecate his abandonment of the 
shadow “community” of the alienated, and his search 
for a community of flesh and blood, as a lapse into 
romanticism or cynicism. (Your strictures may be 
justified in his case, but if so, is it not the after-effects 
of a period of alienation which gives him only these 
false avenues to a spurious community?) It is easy, 
because you are letting yourself be beguiled by a 
theory which would endow the condition of “aliena- 
tion” with significant psychological compensations 
exclusively available to you, as a Jew, but denied to 
him as a Gentile.* That theory pretends, as you put 
it, that, in effect, it has always been the historic des- 
tiny of the Jew to be alienated; that therefore in 
accepting alienation you are taking up strands of 
the tradition of the Jew: thus you avoid deracination. 
But your Gentile friend, in adhering to the commu- 
nity of the disinherited, cannot avoid deracination 
thereby. (You make it quite unmistakable: “This 





* Thus William Barrett in an interesting piece in the September 
Commentary confesses himself to be closer in spirit, as one among 
those who take off rather than put on masks, to the Jewish than 
to his own Irish-American tradition. Jesse Bernard (in Isacque 
Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt’s Jews in a Gentile World) 
said that certain “non-Jews—intellectuals, social workers, radicals 
and revolutionaries, bohemians—have in common rejection of the 
Christian ethic, particularly the implications and necessary conse- 
quences of the doctrine of original sin. They admire and some- 
times even envy the Jew’s freedom from any sense of sin or guilt 
... to drink wine... to smoke .. . to tell risqué stories with 
people who do not have to overcome a sense of shame at the 
thought of sex—these are exhilarating experiences to the rebel 
against puritanical restrictions.” 
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otherness, for us, is a special role. It cannot exist 
within a territorial demarcation. It can exist, and with 
it the special historical quality of being Jewish, the 
quality of alienation, only as the attitude of an eternal 
stranger in a foreign land.” Which quite rules out 
the Gentiles, except by conversion—i.e., deracina- 
tion.) Nor can you honestly contend that the com- 
munity of the disinherited offers your friend A. any 
“concreteness of love” to make up for his loss. On 
the basis of your theory, then, he has every reason to 
feel jealous of you, cheated by you. For he has gone 
astray into a “community” where he has lost the sense 
of his personality, but where you, as you contend, 
are in your element. 

I need not point out to you that this theory of the 
Jew as a ferment of disintegration in society, as a 
Mephistopheles who lures Gentile Fausts into adven- 
tures and abandonments wherein he, the Jew, thrives 
but the honest Gentile sickens, is a classic theme of 
modern anti-Semitism. 

But it is on different grounds that I conclude that 
the theory you now espouse will not long satisfy the 
“alienated Jewish intellectual.” The basic reason is 
quite another. It lies in a question which I feel certain 
profoundly concerns you and those who feel as you 
do, or you would not be giving yourselves such trou- 
ble about the matter. The question is: In this frightful 

‘time for Jews, how, without cynicism, can I regain 
my community with the suffering and the heroic of 
my people? How, without romanticism, can I love 
them concretely once more—and thus recapture for 
the true myself once more an integral personality, 
love? 

It is a problem which does not concern intellect- 
uals alone, but is unconsciously at the basis of all 
efforts to “reconstruct” the Jewish community 


AT THE beginning of this long missive I intimated 
that for me the importance of your essay and other 
writings in this vein is that it represents a stage in 
the growing self-consciousness of the American Jew- 
ish intellectual; for the intellectual has always played 
an unusual, even a decisive role in the Jewish com- 
munity, and seems likely to play an important role 
in this country as well. 

What has that role been historically? 

The intellectual has to an unusual degree formed 
the religious culture and the moral civilization of the 
Jews at the lower as well as the higher levels: he 
gave them not only ideology but mythos, not only 
form but matter, not only an ordering but much of 
the substance of values. The Jewish rituals of purity, 
long since common to the whole congregation of be- 
lieving Israel, still bear the marks of their origin 
among priests and Pharisees. Through the deliberate 
design of intellectuals, we Jews became for centuries 
a people of priests. It is characteristic of the tradi- 
tional Jewish intellectuals, of the rabbis and teachers, 
that they defined the sphere of their activity as Law— 
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posing in this way a demand for the reception by the 
people of their special attitudes. But their Law, 
though it was codified and interpreted by a class of 
specialists distinct from the laity and with elaborate 
formal methods of analysis—the seven, thirteen, or, 
according to one authority, 613 modes of interpre- 
tation—their Law was far from restricting itself 
either in subject-matter or in method to technical 
limits. It was only because of their broad range and 
flexible approach, approximating the manner of 
thought of the people themselves, that Jewish intel- 
lectuals could have such an unusual influence. The 
Law, even in the form of halakhah—practice—cov- 
ered creed, ritual, ethics, etiquette, no less than civic 
legislation. In the form of agadah—preaching—it 
invaded every realm of poetry and myth. By an un- 
paralleled effort of education, the myth-making imag- 
ination of the Jewish people, suffused with the power 
of halakhah and the poetry of agadah, became closely 
wedded to a literary tradition and an ideology. 


Chis has had, undoubtedly, a crucial significance in 
the formation of the Jewish stand in Exile. It has re- 
sulted in the alienation, if you will, of the Jewish 
people from their Gentile environment to a degree 
and in a manner quite different from that of other 
alien or subordinated groups. 


You speak of the moral consensus which underlay 
even master-slave relationships in the “brotherhood” 
of pre-capitalist society. Though too much can easily 
be made of that idea, there is obviously some truth 
in the observation that a common ethos was shared 
by master and slave, assigning the proper place and 
attitude which each must assume toward the other. 
Moreover, the breakdown of traditionalist society has 
not completely eliminated the acceptance by both 
superior and inferior, majority and minority, of a 
common scale of values, predominantly influenced 
by the perspective of the rulers. But within this scale 
of values certain ambiguities are introduced through 
the resentment of the underdog. These “counter- 
mores,” these polarities of attitude, these opposed feel- 
ings (like the complementary colors in impressionist 
painting which only give body to the basic tones of 
which they are the shadows) crop up usually in myth, 
not in ideology. They do not challenge the existing 
hierarchy of values; they merely outline the strain of 
its suspension over the brute facts of rule and resent- 
ment. If they do go beyond myth and enter the field 
of ideology, this is generally the signal of revolution 
or secular change. 


It is the extraordinary distinction of Jewish exis- 
tence in the Diaspora that it permanently maintained 
not a mythological but an ideological opposition to 
the ruling ideas. Jews had their own scale of values: 
their historic time reckoning was their own—along- 
side the year count of the Christians and the Moslems, 
and later the French and Russian and Fascist Revo- 
lutions; their sacred calendar of festivals and fastdays 
was their own, marking out a different rhythm from 
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the saint-days of the Christians; in spatial terms, they 
faced east towards Jerusalem to pray, and like Judah 
Halevi, they regarded the Land of Israel, not Rome 
or Greenwich, as the earth’s heart and reference 
point; and in sacred history they referred all events 
to the Revelation at Mount Sinai and the future re- 
turn to Zion, rather than to Calvary or the revelation 
of Mohammed, or to the Italian Renaissance, the 


Lutheran Reformation, the British Glorious Rebel-. 


lion, the American, French, or Russian Revolutions. 
In short, the Jews, afflicted of God, and without the 
least chance or impulse to bring about a revolution 
or secular change in their environment, maintained 
in oppression the ideological independence of a 
Chosen People. 


It is because of this that, as you note in your essay, 
the Jews .were so plainly seen to be whole, though 
radically alienated: because of this strong ascendancy 
of the intellectuals and their close integration with 
the people. And this, too, no doubt, was a reason why 
we were so hated and resented. 


Nothing so clearly indicates how this integral “ali- 
enation” of the past has been breached and shattered 
as the findings of your essay-confession: that the 
values of Jewish life today inhere exclusively in the 
family. At one blow this reduces the whole ideologi- 
cal alienation of the Jews, which constituted us a 
Chosen People, into the mere mythological rebelli- 
ousness of an oppressed group. The Jews then accept 
the scale of values of the Gentiles—including the 
dubious position assigned to Jews even on the most 
generous understanding of this criterion. 


THERE then arises a serious problem: How can one 
love such a tribe? All efforts to “reconstruct” the 
Jewish community in the United States are funda- 
mentally derived from this tension — even though 
they are often signally misdirected in their attempt 
to resolve it. Seeing that most who try to flee the 
Jewish community explain that they cannot tolerate 
it because it is so “parochial,” some architects of “Re- 
construction” propose to naturalize Judaism, to divest 
it of its alien-ness: specifically, to drop the Chosen 
People concept and so reinterpret ancient themes that 
they appear to be identical with the contemporary 
values of Democracy and Progressivism. This may 
pass quite well with those who are satisfied to be Jew- 
ish chiefly by virtue of the fact that society offers them 
no way out. For the time that they are forced to reside 
in the precincts of Israel, a reconstructed Judaism 
may offer them a half-way house, modishly redeco- 
rated in the style of the Castle which it is the historic 
propensity of these Jews to attain. They need not love 
it as a home. But the estranged intellectual needs 
precisely love; he will not be won over to a commu- 
nity whose value-trappings are not its own. It is the 
derivative quality of these ideas which will most repel 
him as “parochial.” If, as your article suggests, there 
is really a reawakening of interest in the Jewish com- 
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munity among alienated Jewish intellectuals, I would 
gladly wager that it will take quite a different direc- 
tion: like the Buber-Rosenzweig group in Germany, 
the alienated American Jewish intellectuals will, I 
imagine, return to the integrally alienated, the highly 
individual Judaism of our literature, and of the re- 
maining Jewish communities which have retained 
their wholeness. (I do not, of course, assume that 
they would choose as their lodestar the same aspects 
of our tradition or the same existing community as 
did German Jewish intellectuals. ) 

But even this would be an incomplete return, sub- 
ject to the reproach of romanticism. A community 
with which one communes by way of literature can- 
not sustain the “concreteness of love.” 


There is a much more direct access to the Jewish 
community, and a much more immediate call upon 
our love. The struggle of Israel for life is a spectacle 
that must enlist the concern and sympathy of any 
man who can view it directly, without the distortions 
of special interest. For any Jew who does not resist 
his natural tendency to become engaged by its power- 
ful current, it offers an identification which will open 
the floodgates of his love. 

It is easy to understand the inhibitions which par- 
alyze the will of an intellectual of your particular 
background in the face of such a powerful pull and 
attraction. The straining of the Jewish people to live 
bears the name of a movement—Zionism; and toward 
all political movements the alienated intellectual of 
the post-Bolshevik school feels the horror of the 
burnt child. He dreads the cynicism with which his 
experience has indissolubly associated the very idea of 
an organization, a political movement. It is only a 
spiritual trauma of this sort that could force any Jew 
of our time to face Zionism on a merely intellectual 
plane. 


OBVIOUSLY, it would be idle to argue a point of this 
nature. However, I should like to conclude this dis- 
course with a few observations, mostly relating to 
certain premature crystallizations of attitude. 

Dan, first, let me suggest that you are driving into 
a blind alley when you flirt with the idea that it is 
necessary to live in a physically defined state of ali- 
enation, like the Jews in the Ghetto, in order to be a 
prophet. I assure you that many prophets lived in 
Israel and Judea and felt alienated from the false 
idols which the people set up even in the very 
Temple. 

Then, a second point: May I suggest, Dan, that it 
might be a fruitful exercise if you were to ponder all 
over again the question of love and social organiza- 
tion, of community and the pitfalls of romanticism 
and cynicism. We have gone through a very purga- 
tory of social education in our century, and one of the 
chief devils stoking the fires has been the demon of 
intellectual theocracy—the Ideocrat. Movements have 
been organized around ideas with a ruthless consis- 
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tency and single-mindedness quite equal to anything 
in the history of the Church Militant. Appalled by 
the consequences of the adventures of the intellectual 
as Apostle and Pope, a new generation of intellectuals 
shrinks from amy commitment to action, because it 
dreads the corruptions of romanticism and cynicism. 
But it is a little hard to believe that action as such 
must lead to falsehood, that any commitment must 
involve the lapse into romanticism or cynicism. 
Should we not still explore the possibility that there 
are ways of action and types of commitment by which 
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the independence of the spirit need not be sold out? 

As a first modest contribution towards the quest, 
let me propose the thesis that loyalty to a dogma is 
a tyranny which suffers only slaves in its realm; but 
loyalty to one’s fellow-men—and, first of all, to the 
concrete, particular aggregation of fellow-men who 
have the precise responses which meet the acts and 
fill the deeper expectations by which each of us de- 
fines his true personality—can be a compact of love 
and freedom, preserving the independence of the 
individual and of the spirit. 


The Last Polish Jews 


by Pinkhas Lubianiker 


FROM a report by the author, a member of the 
Secretariat of the Histadrut, to the Executive 
Committee, upon returning from an extensive 
journey through Europe. 


The Repatriates 


neg are at present between 100,000 and 110,- 
000 Jews in Poland, most of them recent repa- 
triates from the Soviet Union. This is quite a different 
type from the former concentration camp inmates. 
Certain traits they show in common—especially a 
kind of dual morality. There is a sharp difference 
between what they are prepared to say openly and 
what they really think. These are people who have 
lived for seven years in a milieu where one was for- 
bidden to think; but if one did think nevertheless, 
he dared not speak. It is not easy to discover what 
they really wish, what are their aims, what they will 
do when they come to Palestine. In seven years they 
became accustomed to say “yes” to everything. They 
grew accustomed to “leaders” with a monopoly of 
power, whose instructions were orders not to be ques- 
tioned. For this reason, the “instructor” occupies a 
position of extraordinary authority in Polish Jewry, 
even in the khalutz movement. We never imagined 
such unlimited dictatorial power as these circum- 
stances place in the hands of the “instructors” in our 
own youth movements in Poland. This dictatorship 
is not always exercised on behalf of aims of culture 
and humane education. 

The same tendency is encouraged by the “non- 
historical materialism” which dominates Jewish com- 
munal life in Poland. The various movements among 
Jews exist to a significant degree thanks to the fact 
that they maintain their members, give them bed and 
board, bread, a dish of soup, and clothing. An “in- 
structor” with such instruments of rule over indi- 
viduals and groups— bears some resemblance to 
totalitarian models. Accordingly, perhaps our most 
important duty towards this type of person is to train 


him in self-expression, in the boldness to state an 
Opinion, in unity of thought and word. It will not be 
an easy task to wipe out these effects of the war years. 

There is a second serious problem: these people 
find it very difficult to accept the idea of coming to 
our various types of collective settlements. The idea 
of the ktbbutz in Palestine is seen by them in terms 
of their experience with the kolkhoz in the Soviet 
Union. They extend their negative reaction toward 
the kolkhoz to the Palestinian kibbutz. They are all 
willing to live in a collective for purposes of training 
today—but for many of them it is a matter of having 
no choice. They wait for the moment of “liberation,” 
when they will be free to live as they desire, respon- 
sible only to themselves. Again we face the problem 
of teaching these people a different attitude to the 
collective way of life in Palestine. Upon the success 
of this effort may depend the fate of our work in 
Palestine itself. 


IN COMPARISON with the former concentration camp 
inmates, however, the repatriated Jews also present 
many positive features: above all, in regard to work. 
The people are accustomed to hard work. Having 
worked in the Soviet Union, they do not share the 
attitude which slave labor in the concentration camps 
implanted in the DP’s. Most of the repatriates take 
work, even hard labor, for granted. If they did not 
have to undergo internment camp conditions on the 
road from Poland to Palestine, if they could be 
brought directly, there would be no difficulty in re- 
spect to their preparedness to be workers. 

They present another advantage: they have not 
suffered as devastating a moral ruination as the con- 
centration camp people. The explanation may per- 
haps be found in the fact that in many cases the Jews 
from Russia still have their families. It is believed 
that there are today in Poland about 20,000 or 25,- 
000 Jewish children — the overwhelming majority 
of whom were repatriated from the Soviet Union. 
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The very existence of the family, with its mutual 
responsibility and its common concerns, saved these 
people from becoming homeless souls without duties. 
Those responsibilities were as the ground under their 
feet, and preserved their vitality. 

One may add that their spiritual life did not suffer 
complete interruption. They had newspapers and 
books to read, listened to radio broadcasts, partici- 
pated in meetings. No matter what the papers and 
books contained, no matter what they heard on the 
radio—the important thing is that their mind did 
not cease functioning, that it had sustenance. Their 
intellectual life did not run dry. Certainly they pre- 
sent a problem of education, of digging out false 
notions and sowing new ideas, but the soil is not 
desolate and dried out. 


Murder 


JEWISH life in post-war Poland can be summed up 
as a life dominated by the fear of murder and Mar- 
ranohood. I wish to add at once: I am not among 
those who cherish grievances against the Polish gov- 
ernment. I believe that never in Poland’s history has 
she had a government of such honest, well-meaning 
men as she now has. But honesty and goodwill are 
not enough to change the reality Jews face in Poland 
today. 

I will relate a conversation I had with one of the 
leading figures of the Jewish Central Committee, a 
Communist representatvie on the Committee. Our 
talk took place one day after the Kielce pogrom. I 
asked him, “Well, what do you say now? Should 
Jews leave Poland, or should they stay here?” The 
Jewish Communist delivered a sociological lecture 
to me, stressing that the whole thing was a result of 
hunger among the Polish workers and dissatisfaction 
among the peasants. Hence it was necessary to see 
that the workers were fed and the peasants satisfied. 
When this, God willing, would be accomplished, 
Polish anti-Semitism would disappear of itself as a 
mass phenomenon, and whatever bands remained 
would be easily liquidated. I asked the usual ques- 
tion: “How long will it require for this transforma- 
tion to take place?” To that he could give me no 
answer. I got a clearer answer to my first question 
from one of the most important Jewish Communist 
leaders in Hungary. Here—he said—we are carrying 
out a colossal revolution. But we have no “reserve 
force” to fall back on among the Hungarian people; 
and you, who possess such a wonderful group of 
young people that could be the bearers of the revolu- 
tion—you take away the young, drag them away to 
a distant country, and leave our revolution without 
any real support. Have you a moral right to do it? 
I asked him: Well, what about anti-Semitism? Yes, 
he replied, there is anti-Semitism, and it must be 
combated, but it will take one or two generations. 
But that is the very task of the revolution—that is 
just why we need your young people! 
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IN POLAND, to return, we have then the pervasive 
fear of murder—in the streets, street cars, taxis, at 
home, in small towns and in the midst of large cities. 

I will relate only a few incidents of my stay in 
Poland. I was welcomed with the news that the night 
before my arrival the head doctor of the government 
hospital in Cracow had been murdered. He was slain 
simply because he was a Jew who was presumptuous 
enough to become the head doctor in the largest hos- 
pital in historic Cracow. He was killed in quite a 
simple way: during visiting hours two hoodlums 
came in, he invited them into his examining room 
and began asking the usual questions, when they 
drew out revolvers, shot him, and went away. 

I came to Lodz. One day before my arrival, at nine 
o'clock in the evening in the middle of the city, a 
Jewish captain in the Polish army was shot. The same 
method: the doorbell rings, two hoodlums come in, 
read aloud the death sentence proclaimed by their 
band, draw revolvers and murder the Jew. 

A few days after my arrival occurred the pogrom 
in Kielce. I do not know whether you are acquainted 
with certain facts about the pogrom which are more 
horrible than the pogrom itself. Our group in train- 
ing, the kibbutz “Ikhud,” of whom many were slain, 
possessed under legal permit nine revolvers. Before 
the pogrom the militia came and confiscated their 
revolvers. Afterwards came militiamen, together with 
soldiers and workers of the largest plant in the city, 
“Ludwigshof,” and carried out a pogrom against the 
kibbutz. Because of the fact that hours passed before 
any help was forthcoming, the sheriff was later dis- 
charged. At his trial he was asked: How is it possible 
that for so many hours you did nothing? He answered 
quite simply: I was waiting for someone to come and 
call for me... 

A few days after the Kielce pogrom, there was an 
incident on a train. I heard about this from a Pales- 
tinian comrade who happened to be a passenger on 
that train. I need not tell you how one of our people 
felt, when he found himself on such a train and had 
to remain silent, for a single word might have meant 
his death .. . The train was stopped in midday. There 
were dozens of armed soldiers, headed by a colonel, 
aboard. The hoodlums demanded that the soldiers 
give up their weapons. Without firing a single shot, 
the soldiers surrendered their arms. The hoodlums 
dragged four Jewish young men out of the train and 
murdered them before the eyes of everyone. The pas- 
sengers descended like vultures upon the corpses, 
pulled off shoes, clothing, removed the money from 
the pockets and distributed it among themselves. The 
train resumed its journey ... A few days later on the 
same line the same thing happened, but this time 
with more victims—not four, but twenty Jews. 

There are individual cases of murder which are 
simply not reported. Neither of the above two inci- 
dents was reported in the Polish press. The Kielce 
pogrom did appear in the papers, because it could 
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not be ignored. But dozens of Jews are being killed 
in Poland. The Central Committee and the govern- 
ment know about it—and that is all. The people at 
large know nothing. 


This is not a transient phenomena. The fight be- 
tween the government and the opposition will last a 
long time, even if the government executes a number 
of terrorists. It is estimated that tens of thousands 
of Poles are organized in the fascist bands. They 
receive substantial aid from aboard, and millions of 
Poles stand behind them, morally and politically. The 
elimination of these terrorists is not a matter of weeks 
or months. Even a stronger government would need 
years to overcome such a threat. If one remembers 
that the Polish government is quite a weak govern- 
ment, fighting hard for a foothold in Polish life, for 
the support of public opinion—one will understand 
that the anti-Jewish campaign is a lasting thing, not 
a matter of weeks or months. It will last years, many 
years. 


Marranohood 


THE SECOND major feature of Jewish life in Poland 
is the compulsion to Marranohood. It is one of the 
queerest developments in history, but it is a fact that 
there are tens of thousands of Jews in Poland who 
are forced in varying degrees to live as Marranos— 
Christians to the outside world, Jews at home. They 
are not always converts. In Hungary there are tens 
of thousands of converted former Jews, who have 
effectually cut all ties with the Jewish people. But 
the people I now speak of are Jews, mostly Zionists, 
members of our parties, members of the central com- 
mittees of our parties. Such a Jew, of course, bears a 
Polish name. When you come to his house, you find 
on the wall a crucifix and an image of the Madonna, 
and among his Gentile acquaintances he passes as a 
Christian. I know of the case of one such Jew—in 
this instance, to be sure, not a member of any of our 
central bodies—who lives as a Gentile. A child was 
born to him, and Christian friends came to inquire 
_ when the baptism would take place. The Jew faced 
the choice of declaring himself a Jew or carrying out 
the Christian ceremony—and the child was baptized. 


A second incident of which I heard concerns a 
Jewish woman who lives with her husband in the 
guise of Christians. It happened on the day following 
the murder of four Jews, orthodox Jews of the Miz- 
rachi movement, at the frontier. The slain were 
brought to Lodz and given a demonstrative funeral, 
in which all Jews of Lodz took part. Well, the woman 
had a friend whom we may call Mrs. Polkovnika as 
she was the wife of an army colonel. On that evening 
our Jewish woman was visited by her friend, who at 
‘ once announced with ceremony: Today I ate four 
pastry buns. Why? asked the woman. Don’t you 
know, asked Mrs. Polkovnika in surprise, that four 
Jews were killed off today? The Jewish woman, of 
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course, was compelled to swallow this in silence. 
Living a double life as she did, she did not dare 
answer. It is needless to explain how great are the 
moral ravages of this kind of Marrano existence 
among the Jews who live in this way in Poland. 

I could tell dozens of tales about my encounters 
with Jews of this sort. The most shattering experience 
was with a friend and former townsman of mine. I 
learned that he was among the survivors. He is a 
professor. During the war friends hid him under a 
Gentile disguise. He worked with “Armija Krajowa,” 
occupying an important position there, and he knows 
a great deal about military matters. But if he should 
be discovered to be a Jew, it would clearly make him 
a candidate for prompt murder, for “liquidation.” So 
he continues to live as a Gentile. There I sat in his 
house talking about our common interests. Suddenly 
he broke into an unrelated discussion of the city of 
Lodz: he asked me how I liked the town. I did not 
understand why, without warning, he had switched 
the topic of our conversation. What had happened? 
His maidservant had come in to clear the table. Only 
after she had left and closed the door behind her, did 
we take up again the thread of our interrupted con- 
versation. 

A second encounter. It was midnight in Warsaw. 
I was strolling with a Palestinian comrade in front 
of the Hotel Polonia. We were speaking Hebrew. 
Some young Polish-appearing fellow passed us by, 
suddenly halted, turned to us and asked in Hebrew: 
Are you from Palestine? We began to converse. It 
turned out that this Gentile had a Jewish name, that 
he had once been secretary of Hekhalutz in Lwow, 
and later a teacher in the Hebrew secondary schools 
of Lwow and Bialystok. During the war he had taken 
part, under the guise of a Gentile, in the work of 
the leftist underground; after the war ended he be- 
came the editor of a Polish Socialist Party paper in 
one of the larger towns, where he lived as a Chris- 
tian with his wife and two daughters, one thirteen 
and one fifteen years old. He said: It does not matter 
so much about me. I know I am a Jew and will 
remain a Jew even if I continue to live here as a 
Marrano; my wife too knows she is a Jewess. But 
my daughters have been brought up for seven years 
in a cloister, and in a year or two they will certainly 
become irretrievably lost to Jewishness. Save my 
children! 


I COULD continue—but let this suffice. Such is the 
spiritual and moral situation in which many Polish 
Jews exist. There can be no complaints against the 
government, even though the hands of government 
people are not entirely clean in this matter. The 
government wishes to protect itself against the ac- 
cusation that Jews occupy too prominent a place in 
the bureaucracy. They demand of jews in govern- 
ment posts that they change their names. I am 
familiar with the case of a Jewish woman, of a well- 
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known “assimilated” family, whose whole life has 
been spent in cultural activities among non-Jews. 
She had no connections with Jews. During the war 
she lived among Gentiles with a Christian name. 
After the war she was offered her choice of a number 
of government positions by a prominent government 
leader, but, as he added: It would be better for her 
to keep her new name. “‘Assimilationist” as she had 
always been, this woman decided to renounce a gov- 
ernment post. She began again to bear her Jewish 
name, and now works with Jewish orphans. Yes, 
there are such cases—precisely among the formerly 
“assimilationists.” 

There are a number of causes of the phenomenon 
of Marranohood in Poland. One important reason is 
fear. Anyone occupying certain government positions 
who bears a Jewish name—acquires a high priority 
rating on the murderers’ blacklist. Among top gov- 
ernment officers there are only two Jews with the 
courage to bear Jewish names: the Communist Min- 
ister Hilary Minc, and Adolph Berman, another 
Communist. Minc is a paradoxical figure of a proud 
Jew: “I am a Communist, but a Jew,” he says. “If 
you want me, take me as a Jew. Otherwise I shall 
not accept...” But these two Jews are secure in their 
positions. Together with Gomolka they are regarded 
as the heads of the new Poland. Berman is consid- 
ered to be the actually functioning premier. But any 
other Jew who occupies a high government position, 
bears a Jewish name, and looks like a Jew—is a 
candidate for death. There are solid grounds for fear. 

A second cause of Marranohood is economic. The 
surviving Jewish professionals in Poland — doctors, 
dentists, teachers, lawyers—can no longer depend on 
a Jewish clientele, which hardly exists any longer, and 
Christians today will not go to Jewish doctors or 
lawyers. 
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Among many Jews, Marranohood comes from a 
general inclination to adapt oneself to conditions. 
For others it has become habitual. Seven years they 
lived in this way, and they continue to live in this 
way. 

These two facts, the life of Marranohood and the 
pervasive fear of murder, form the background of 
Jewish life in Poland. That is why the flight from 
Peland has assumed such vast proportions. It is not 
an economic drive —it is not even a question of 
Zionism. 

Of course, almost all want to go to Palestine. But 
even if every road to Palestine were blocked, the 
flight from Poland would not cease, for the Jews 
know that they can no longer live there. Jews in 
Poland are forced to lead a life which no man can 
long endure without losing his mental balance. I do 
not consider myself timid, but after I had been in 
Poland for a week I began to sense a nagging fear, 
and after every train trip I completed safely, I felt 
as though I had just escaped certain death. It is diffi- 
cult to free oneself from the fear which hangs over 
Polish Jewry. Under such conditions no Polish Jew 
can long remain mentally and spiritually sound. Jews 
are not physically or spiritually capable of remaining 
in Poland.... 

We speak of Polish Jewry in the present tense— 
actually we should use the past. For, if their flight 
continues at the same rate as hitherto—we shall this 
very year see the liquidation of the khalutz mave- 
ment in Poland, and, indeed, the liquidation of all 
Polish Jewry. Even if there should remain in Poland 
20,000 or 30,000 Jews, there is no hope that their 
number would grow. There will be no further re- 
patriation from the Soviet Union. It is easily possible 
that Polish Jewry may entirely vanish from the roster 
of Israel’s Dispersion. 


Law and Disorder in Palestine 


by Fritz Loewenstein 


Jerusalem 


INCE THE BEGINNING of British rule, Pal- 

estine has been administered according to the 
principles developed in the British Empire for the 
so-called Crown Colonies. All power is concentrated 
in the hands of the British Cabinet in London and 
especially of the Secretary of the State for the Col- 
onies, in whose name the High Commissioner admin- 
isters the country on the spot. 

The two characteristic features of democratic gov- 
ernment in the world, separation of the executive 
from the legislative power and popular election of 
the legislature together with the responsibility of the 


executive powers to the elected representatives of the 
people, never existed in Palestine. The feeble attempt 
to establish a Legislative Council failed. There is nu 
separation between the legislative and executive func- 
tions. The High Commissioner is simultaneously the 
head of the Administration and the Legislator for 
Palestine, and he is responsible only to his superiors 
in London, not to any body in Palestine. 

If the Administration finds that it lacks any 
desired power, it has only to issue an Ordinance 
assuming it. The Constitution prescribes, indeed, that 
the High Commissioner must ask the advice of his 
Advisory Council before enacting a new ordinance, 
but he is not bound to accept the advice offered by 
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this body; and moreover this body is composed en- 
tirely of the appointed heads of the different Depart- 
ments of the Government, who will certainly not 
resist seriously any legislation proposed by their 
superior, the High Commissioner. There is also a 
second safeguard: the High Commissioner must pub- 
lish a draft of every ordinance before enacting it, in 
order to allow the public to offer any remarks or 
amendments. But the High Commissioner is entitled 
to dispense with the publication of such a draft if he 
finds immediate promulgation necessary; and, where 
a draft is published, he is under no legal obligation 
to take into consideration any proposals made to him. 
There have been cases in which representations made 
against a proposed new ordinance have been taken 
into account, but there were far more instances in 
which the government carried out its original inten- 
tion in spite of the most serious objection. Whatever 
we have in Palestine, it is certainly not “Government 
by the People.” 

Of course, if the general line of policy of the gov- 
ernment were in accordance with the Mandate and 
the Constitution, it might be said that the govern- 
ment is conducted, if not by the people, at any rate 
for the people. It was on such a basis that, until the 
White Paper of 1939, the Jews in Palestine gen- 
erally felt that the undemocratic form of govern- 
ment could be tolerated so long as the Jews were 
able to immigrate into Palestine, to buy land, and to 
settle there. It is well known that the Jewish Agency, 
even before 1939, was not always satisfied that the 
government took the necessary steps for carrying out 
its obligations under the Mandate, especially in the 
question of the number of immigrants to be allowed 
to enter the country. But there was immigration, and 
in the last years before the outbreak of the Second 
World War there was great immigration. At the end 
of the First World War there were less than a hun- 
dred thousand Jews in Palestine; at the beginning of 
the Second World War the number was approxi- 
mately five hundred thousand. The number of settle- 
ments, of factories, schools, etc., increased at a similar 
rate. Jews did this work, not the government, but we 
were already aware that it was an opportunity to be 
prized that the government did not prevent us from 
building our National Home. 

Moreover the public life of Palestine contained a 
number of the safeguards which are usual in demo- 
cratic countries. No arrests without a magistrate’s 
order, freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
inviolability of property except in the cases provided 
by law: all this existed in Palestine and gave a cer- 
tain feeling of security and the framework of an 
orderly public life indispensable for Jews. 

All this is history. The White Paper of 1939 initi- 
ated a development which has brought us to a state 
of utter lawlessness in Palestine. The government has 
lost the legal basis on which it stood—and it defends 
this unlawful status by unlawful means. 
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IT MAY be seriously discussed whether the provisions 
of the Mandate allow any restriction of Jewish im- 
migration at all. Until the first Arab riots of 1921 
there was, indeed, no Immigration Ordinance in Pal- 
estine and Jews were entitled to immigrate without 
any restriction on their numbers. The formula of the 
Churchill White Paper of 1922, that immigration 
should be allowed within the limits of the economic 
capacity of the country, was accepted by the Jewish 
Agency and remained the governing principle of 
immigration until some months before the White 
Paper of 1939. At that time, a new rule was applied. 
A “political maximum” was prescribed by the High 
Comniissioner, meaning, in effect, that no more Jews 
should enter Palestine than the Arabs could be ex- 
pected to tolerate. This enactment was the first serious 
departure from the legal obligations of the Mandate. 
The White Paper itself, by setting a final number 
of 75,000 Jews who might still be admitted to Pales- 
tine on British responsibility, and saying expressly 
that any further immigration would depend on the 
acquiescence of the Arabs, could not be reconciled 
with the Mandate by any argumentation whatsoever. 
Its illegality was recognized by the League of Nations 
and a great part of the House of Commons. 

Great Britain was appointed as the Mandatory for 
Palestine for the purpose of facilitating Jewish im- 
migration and colonization and the upbuilding of the 
National Home. Hence it lost its legal position by 
proclaiming a policy hostile to immigration and colo- 
nization. 

It is, of course, clear that the second provision of 
the White Paper, prohibiting land purchase by Jews 
in the greater part of Palestine and therefore pre- 
venting Jewish colonization in this part, is, if one 
may say so, even more illegal than the provision about 
immigration. Not only is colonization the basic pre- 
supposition of all Zionist activity in the country, but 
the Constitution (Palestine Order in Council 1922) 
specifically prohibits any discrimination between the 
inhabitants of Palestine for reasons of race, language, 
or religion; and a clearer discrimination than this 
provision can hardly be imagined. It should also not 
be forgotten that the White Paper appeared in Spring 
1939, but that the infamous “Land Regulations” 
were enacted a year later, when the war was already 
under way for more than half a year and when the 
exemplary attitude of the Jews to the war effort was 
already known. Rather than be surprised at the pres- 
ent Jewish reaction against the unlawful policy of 
the Government, one must be astonished that for a 
period of more than five years after the Land Regu- 
lations they maintained unimaginable self-restraint. 


IT SEEMS that an unlawful basic policy needs unlaw- 
ful legislation to support it. Nobody objected to the 
“Emergency Regulations” which were enacted at the 
beginning of the war in order to assist in the prose- 
cution of the war and prevent any disturbances or 
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other trouble. Actually the wide powers which the 
Government had under those Emergency Regulations 
were not used to the full extent. Soon after the end 
of the war some of the emergency legislation was 
dropped, and in the last few months raw materials, 
import and export, and manufacturing production 
controls were cancelled. But in their place the “De- 
fense Regulations 1945” were promulgated on 27 
September 1945. They are not connected with the 
war, and they have a single tendency: the repression 
of the Jewish people who are not prepared to tolerate 
an anti-Zionist and illegal policy government. Since 
that day we live in Palestine under Military Law and 
no rights of citizens whatsoever are respected. 
To make clear the character of this legislation we 
may quote the famous Regulation III which says 
quite simply: 
“A Military Commander may by order direct 
that any person shall be detained in such place 
of detention as may be specified by the Military 
Commander in the Order.” 


It should be noted that originally this Regulation 
contained the words “for any period not exceeding 
one year” (after the word “detained”). But these 
words were struck out by an amendment because, so 
it seems, the power of detention was too much re- 
stricted if a person could only be detained for one 
year and then—not discharged but detained under a 
new order. Now matters are clear: without assigning 
any reason, the Military Commander may detain any 
person whose face he does not like at any place he 
wants and for any period he finds desirable. No Court 
of Law can interfere. 


It is well known that this provision did not remain 
a dead letter: many thousands have been detained in 
Latrun, Rafia, Bethlehem, and Eritrea, without any 
reason and without any opportunity to challenge the 
detention order before an independent tribunal. No 
application to the High Court of Justice for a writ 
of habeas corpus is permitted. It is known that in 
Tel Aviv all the inhabitants of a house were detained 
for many weeks for the crime that a certain person 
had resided in the same house but was not there 
when the soldiers wanted to arrest him. And more 
than this: in recent months there were a number of 
cases where Jews, after having been detained for a 
long period in one of the camps, were brought be- 
fore an ordinary court for a specified offense, e.g. 
being in possession of illegal literature. The accused 
were acquitted and then, not discharged but brought 
back to the camp for further detention. The Presi- 
dent of the District Court of Jerusalem, the British 
Judge Mr. Orr has criticized in very clear words this 
behavior of the authorities, explaining that they 
might choose either to detain a person for an un- 
limited period and without trial under the Defense 
Regulations or bring him before an ordinary court, 
but that in the latter case they must accept the 
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decision of the court and release any person acquitted. 
But even the traditional respect of an English ad- 
ministration for a court judgment does not avail and 
cases of this kind have happened lately in all courts 
of Palestine. We all are only on leave from jail. 

Or does the government really think that their 
dealing with our maapilim (immigrants without cer- 
tificates) still has anything to do with law? Ships 
with refugees are taken by force, persons are killed 
or wounded and brought against their will to Cyprus. 
Is there any interpretation of the Mandate which 
could render these acts of enmity lawful? 


The requisitioning of land or houses was in the 
competence of the government during the war, and 
for good reasons. It is necessary to have an adequate 
provision of law for similar purposes even today, so 
long as the housing position is so bad that the requisi- 
tioning of flats or rooms for discharged soldiers or 
for government officials is very often necessary. But 
the powers enacted and applied mean that every 
house in Palestine can be requisitioned by the authori- 
ties, civil or military, without assigning any reason. 
The destruction of the Jerusalem Jewish Commercial 
Center in Jaffa Street shows that these requisitions 
have ceased to be employed legitimately in the fight 
against the housing shortage and have become a 
means of fighting the Jews, in strict contradiction to 
the Mandate and every principle of good govern- 
ment. Similarly, in the question of searches. Nobody 
will object to necessary searches for finding criminals 
or terrorists. But what can be said in defense of the 
four day siege of Tel Aviv or the three times repeated 
search of a small kibbutz like S’dot Yam with the de- 
tention of almost all its male inhabitants? Legal 
questions cannot arise in such a case; it is a civil war 
conducted by the government against the Jewish part 
of the population. 

There is no need for exaggeration. We are not 
living under a dictatorship such as we had in Nazi 
Germany. But if it was a war for the Four Freedoms 
which we have just fought, if it was a war for the 
Anglo-Saxon conception of liberty and democracy, 
then I fear that the Jews in Palestine find themselves 
unable to realize it. 
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PALESTINE SURVEY 


A MAJOR PORTION of this issue of the JEWISH 
FRONTIER is devoted to eye-witness descriptions 
of the British raids on Jewish settlements on the fate- 
ful Black Saturday of June 29th. These documents 
emphasize two factors which still contribute to a vio- 
lent mood among the British forces in Palestine. On 
the one hand, there is the anti-Jewish “indoctrina- 
tion” by commanders of the type of Barker and Webb. 
These two have since been scheduled for transfer but 
are undoubtedly leaving behind others of their kind 
—otherwise the protracted and semi-organized rioting 
by British soldiers could not have taken the course it 
did last month in Tel Aviv. But on the other hand, 
there is also, inherent in the situation itself, the pro- 
pensity to violence, even on the part of soldiers who 
may be inwardly opposed to such acts, when faced 
with the stern resistance—even when it is not armed 
but passive—of the Jews to orders and a policy which 
they regard as not only inhuman but illegal. 


By releasing the Jewish leaders and internees from 
Latrun (while sedulously balancing the scales through 
an amnesty to proscribed Arab rebels), by removing 
Lt. Gen. Barker and Lt. Col. Webb from Palestine, 
and by promising swift investigation and stern dis- 
ciplining of the organizers of the protracted military 
rioting in Tel-Aviv, the British showed that they in- 
tended to retrace some of the steps which led to Black 
Saturday and to do away with some of the sources 
which induced the anti-Semitic mood in theit forces. 
On the other hand, the renewed deportation of Jew- 
ish immigrants to Cyprus, the announcement that only 
about a thousand would be brought from the island 
to Palestine until mid-January, and other evidences 
that the White Paper period is not yet closed, con- 
tinued to maintain the basic antagonism between Brit- 
ish policy and Jewish drives of which the official 
terrorism of Black Saturday was an expression and 
logical outcome. Even without Barker and Webb, the 
same things may quite possibly happen again, unless 
the basic situation is altered. 


THE PERSISTING ANTAGONISM, IN THE MIDST OF 
efforts from several sides to reach a compromise 
agreement, spurs on Jewish splinter group resistance 
organizations to acts of increasing recklessness and ir- 
responsibility. A hitherto unsurpassed peak of sus- 
tained violence was reached last month. Lashing out 
in a campaign of “unrestricted warfare,” the Irgun 
Tzvai Leumi and the Stern group made every British 
soldier their avowed target. A continuous series of 
assassinations and railroad sabotage filled the month. 


They were openly threatening to carry their terrorism 
abroad, and claimed credit for the blowing up of the 
British Embassy in Rome. 

These militant proclamations were seized upon by 
the British press, who, stimulated by extraordinary 
security measures ordered by the home police, broke 
Out into a panic of hysterical reports about a Jewish 
terrorist invasion of England. 

The Haganah declared an open propaganda cam- 
paign to fight the activities of the terrorist groups, 
and it ordered individual acts of terrorism stopped 
when information was received in time to prevent 
them. The Haganah continued to abstain from out- 
right fighting with the dissident Jewish groups—par- 
ticularly in view of the growing boldness and open 
threats of certain Arab leaders in Palestine and their 
para-military organizations, against which the British 
have not yet seen fit to enforce the same regulations 
which are applied to the Jewish resistance. Thus, the 
Haganah denied a rumor, traceable to the Palestine 
police, that they had located and blown up terrorist 
arms caches during the past month. On the other hand, 
the Haganah underground radio station, the “Voice of 
Israel,” has repeatedly called on Jews to abstain from 
supporting the irresponsible activities of the Irgun 
Tzvai Leumi and the Stern group. It has confirmed 
what was an open secret, that in spite of advertise- 
ments in the United States pretending that contribu- 
tions to the coffers of the American League for a Free 
Palestine were used to transport Jewish imm.grants 
to Palestine, not one boatload of the many which have 
come since the war’s end was financed from these 
sources. While “illegal” immigration continues un- 
der Haganah auspices, the Bergson group contribu- 
tions, said the “Voice of Israel,” continue to aid the 
Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the Sternists to carry on their 
self-declared war on Great Britain — and their in- 
ternal campaign of harassment against the authority 
and political strategy of the chosen representatives of 
the Yishuv and of world Jewry. 


ONE CAN UNDERSTAND, BY A VIOLENT EFFORT OF 
misplaced sympathy, the reasons which impel certain 
notable American Jews, from Hollywood to Broad- 
way, to prefer the framework of the Bergson group 
as the scene of their Jewish activities. Having recently 
come to an active interest in the Jewish plight from 
the free outside, they naturally feel more at home in 
the formless, freshly baked “Friends of the Hebrew 
Nation” of Peter Bergson and company than in the 
massive, encrusted machinery of long-standing Jew- 
ish organizations: especially when the more ardent 
among them are all at once given free leave to appear 
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as spokesmen, ad-writers, and play producers in their 
own spirit on behalf of a “government in exile.” The 
less ardent fall in with the choice of their friends, 
especially when they can appear in the essentially the- 
atrical role of “militants,” and defy as “traitors” and 
“Quislings” the cautious and care-laden mass of de- 
voted old-time Zionists and their leaders who have 
never, on the rebound from indifference to Jewish 
sorrows, known the sudden enthusiasm and smugness 
of new conversion. 

But it is time that these people were made to real- 
ize that they are not engaged in 4 comic opera te- 
bellion. The men to whom they are sending funds are 
Carrying on an incipient civil war in the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine. It is only the extraordinary 
tolerance by the Yishuv of minority group activities, 
the consequence of a community life whose central 
authority rests almost entirely upon consent, which 
has kept the responsible defense organizations so far 
from replying in kind to the defiance by violence 
which the terrorist groups have thrown down, Let 
the American sponsors of these groups think care- 
fully of the consequences which their continued sup- 
port may lead to. 


THE ELECTIONS TO THE ZIONIST CONGRESS HELD 
in Palestine last month show that, in major outline at 
least, the political composition of the Yishuv’s lead- 
ership since before the war still reflects popular opin- 
ion. One-third of the over two hundred thousand 
ballots were cast for MAPAI, the Palestine Workers’ 
Party, and thus for the policy proclaimed by David 
ben Gurion: the program of the Jewish State in Pal- 
estine, of continued immigration regardless of Colo- 
nial office decrees, and of responsible, disciplined re- 
sistance to, and non-cooperation with, any actions 
taken by the government in conformity with White 
Paper principles. 

A marked change in the vote occurred with re- 
spect to the General Zionists. Previously divided into 
Groups A and B, of whom the former leaned towards 
a “moderate” political tactic such as was carried out 
by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and the latter toward 
Revisionist “militancy,” the General Zionists united, 
some time before the elections, on the common de- 
nominator of their class interest as representatives of 
the bourgeoisie. On this basis, which did not allow for 
a clear political stand, they gained an insignificant 
number of votes, losing primarily to the Revisionists, 
who, consequently, registered a relatively large vote. 
Grouped together with the General Zionists in the 
lower range of popular appeal were such minor par- 
ties as the Aliyah Khadashah (politically “moderate” 
and based on the recent German immigration), Ye- 
menite and Sephardic groups, and Mizrakhi, the Orth- 
odox Zionist organization. 

In the middle range, with from 10 to 15 percent of 
the vote each, were, in order, the Revisionists, Hapoel 
Hamizrakhi (religious workers and progressives) , the 
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Movement for Labor Unity (left-wing Socialists, op- 
posing partition and favoring more active resistance 
to Britain through the Haganah) and Hashomer 
Hatzair (left-wing Socialists, favoring a bi-national 
Palestine and resistance to Britain along the more 
“passive” lines of civil non-cooperation). 

On purely social issues, three-fourths of the Yishuv 
backs Labor parties, primarily the Palestine Workers’ 
Party. On political issues, the picture is almost as 
vague as elsewhere in the Zionist movement, chiefly 
as a result of the uncertainty of the general situation 
and of British intentions. It is quite clear, however, 
that the mood of the Yishuv is hard-set against a 
continuance of the political and economic strangula- 
tion on White Paper lines, and will go far to support 
and encourage responsible and disciplined resistance 
through the Haganah, and particularly the continua- 
tion of immigration and settlement. 


AMERICA SHIFTS TO THE RIGHT 


_ THE REPUBLICAN PARTY would regis- 
ter a substantial gain in the November elections, 
was anticipated. What was not expected was that the 
gain would be so great: not only the House of Rep- 
resentatives but the Senate passed into the control of 
the Republican Party. The decisiveness of the victory 
was underscored by certain post-election develop- 
ments: by the discussion as to whether President Tru- 
man ought not to appoint a Republican Secretary of 
State as his successor-apparent and then resign; and 
by the President’s own plea for harmony between the 
executive and the Republican-dominated legislative 
branch. 

Even before the elections, the long-standing alli- 
ance of Republican and anti-Administration Demo- 
crats had dominated Congress. President Truman, a 
rather reluctant executor of the Roosevelt New Deal 
testament and a far from expert continuator of the 
Roosevelt tradition of political elasticity, had fol- 
lowed a course of increasing submission — though 
with unpredictable moods of revolt—to the Congres- 
sional trend. After the elections, we may expect the 
submission to be more complete. Mr. Truman knows 
the history of the storms that rocked the American 
government through the intractability of lame-duck 
Presidents in the past, and can hardly be in the mood 
to provoke similar disputes. 


THE DANGER TODAY IS RATHER THE REVERSE: 
that, starting from its new formation on the right, 
Congress will misinterpret its mandate from the peo- 
ple and give the country more than “enough” on the 
opposite tack. There is also, unfortunately, room for 
fear that the President, in a characteristically impul- 
sive move, may outrun Congress in certain phases of 
the race to “normalcy.” The possibility has been made 
very immediate by the stoppage in the soft-coal indus- 
try. It will be remembered that it was a labor crisis 
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which not so long ago caused the President to 
ask for legislation and for arbitrary powers of such 
scope that even Republican stalwarts like Senator 
Taft rejected them as a danger to our balanced struc- 
ture of democratic liberties. 


We do not undertake to justify John L. Lewis’ tac- 
tics or strategy in challenging the government on coal 
industry labor relations just now, and in the way he 
did. Nor, on the other hand, do we wish to urge the 
general arguments against the government’s recourse 
to the weapon of injunction and contempt proceedings 
in labor disputes. We think attention today must be 
concentrated on a single matter of cardinal im- 
portance. Our domestic fight against inflation and 
the recuperation of a war-devastated world require 
a continuous and increasing rate of production in the 
United States. It will not bring men back to work if 
John L. Lewis is put in jail on contempt charges, nor 
will be it conducive to heightened industrial pro- 
ductivity if union treasuries are impounded and 
emptied for fines and penalties. In any case, the court 
proceedings necessary to bring into effect both of 
these methods of coercion would probably take more 
time than the strike itself might last. In the mean- 
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time, necessities of first-rate importance for the re- 
covery of domestic and international economic sta- 
bility would wait vainly for the producers. 


IF SOME LEFT-OF-CENTER SPOKESMEN VOICED 
vague and dark premonitions of the menace of fas- 
cism or revolution which would be brought on by a 
Republican victory at the polls, long experience of 
American democracy made us discount these warnings 
heavily, as mere election propaganda. It meant no 
more than Republican croakings of an earlier period 
concerning the grass which would grow in the streets 
in the event of a Democratic victory. But this confi- 
dence rests in a reliance on the American system of 
checks and balances, both those specifically provided 
in the Constitution and those involved in the im- 
ponderables of American political life. A vindictive 
course by the Republican-dominated Congress toward 
the accumulated gains of the New Deal, or an over- 
compliance in reaction on the part of the Administra- 
tion, signalized in the coal crisis by a senseless stub- 
bornness and blindness to the irretrievable loss of 
time, might be capable of shaking the general trust 
in the stability of our democratic liberties. 


Black Saturday 
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TEL YOSEF 


ncaa the day before the Sabbath upon which 
our village was surrounded and attacked by his 
Britannic Majesty's soldiers bearing the most modern 
equipment, was no different from the rest of the 
week. The bell rang at dawn, and our people went 
to work in the vineyards and in the orange-grove, to 
harvest with the combine and bind the straw in the 
press, to plow, and to harvest the vegetables. The 
camp was noisy with khaverim walking the paths, 
slowly going their various ways. The pounding of 
the hammers sounded from the smithy, and the clat- 
ter of the plowing tractors was borne in from the 
adjacent fields. The bustle of work came from every 
corner, with the shouts of children weaving in and 
out, resounding from every lawn upon which 
khaverim rested after their day's labors. 

As on every Sabbath eve, the youth danced and the 
strains of music and song echoed until midnight. 
Here and there khaverim sat up late and discussed 
current topics. They laughed, sang, and went to sleep, 
some with the knowledge that the morrow was the 
Sabbath and they could sleep late, some regretting 
that even though the morrow was the Sabbath they 
would still have to rise early for their work in the 
kitchen or the barn. 

There wasn’t much time given, then, for the la- 





borers to sleep. Somewhere schemes were being 
hatched, and that very night well-armed soldiers were 
already on the march, moving on the labor strong- 
holds in the heart of the Emek, with intent to despoil, 
to destroy, and to kill. Three hours before dawn most 
of the khaverim were startled out of their sleep by 
the noise of tanks and assorted military vehicles, 
which formed a line all along the road from the di- 
rection of Afuleh into the heart of the Emek. 


A whisper passed through the camp: “The military 
are surrounding us.” 


At 4:45 AM a military officer and a police officer, 
with a Jewish policeman, came into the secretariat 
and demanded to see the mukhtar. The police officer 
explained that they had come to seek terrorists, and 
terrorists only. They wanted the members of the set- 
tlement to come to the lot alongside the road, behind 
the “Egged” bus station, (about a kilometer’s dis- 
tance) for identification. To this the mukhtar an- 
swered: “Impossible, we can’t leave the village. 
There hzs never been anything of this sort before.” 
The military officer answered that they would use 
force to compel us to go for identification to the place 
appointed by the military. The khaverim conferred, 
and decided: “We shall not leave the grounds of Tel 
Yosef.” An extension of 15 minutes for further dis- 
cussion was granted and at 5:15 the attack of the 
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Imperial British forces upon our quiet little village 
began. 

Days and nights have passed since that sudden, 
bitter day—the day of the attack, but our spirits are 
still stormy, and our hearts still bleed. Up to the very 
day of the beastly act we had believed that the Brit- 
ish soldier, whom we had cared for during the war 
and whose stay at our village we had made pleasant, 
would never commit such wickedness, would never 
murder a lad working at home, going innocently 
from one barn to the next that morning. We never 
believed that the British soldier would stab and beat 
young and old, women and children, with such sav- 
agery. And now all our illusions were blasted: our 
khaverim were beaten, humiliated, and arrested. One 
of our children was murdered, a khaver was seriously 
wounded by a bayonet thrust with no warning. Other 
members and children were wounded by bayonets 
and rifle-butt blows. Fellows and girls were dragged 
away from the cows they were milking, and the cry- 
ing infant was snatched from the nurse. 

A community of unarmed workers was attacked 
in full military formation by a force infuriated by 
anti-Semitic incitement and drunkenness. Our com- 
mon property was damaged and our private things 
broken. And in the evening when we took stock 230 
of us had been taken away to imprisonment some- 
where.. 


Individual Accounts 


THEY didn’t even forget to bring musical instruments 
with which to celebrate their “victory.” Apparently 
the Empire was a sprig short for its victory wreath... 
They didn’t even skip the tots in the children’s house. 
There too they appeared with their bayonets, ready 
to stab and to strike. Before the children’s innocent 
eyes they beat the nurses with their rifle butts and 
took them from the building. 

In groups, the men and women of the settlement, 
the children and the young people, were brought—to 
the prisoners’ pens. And in these groups there were 
recent immigrants too. To them it was nothing new. 
What was new was that after having come through 
Oswiecim, Treblinka, and Bergen-Belsen to the home- 
land, such a possibility still existed—and at the hands 
of “friends”! 

With my friends, I was brought to the concentra- 
tion area alongside the road. We were surrounded 
on every side by soldiers with fixed bayonets, with a 
tank behind us. The soldiers—with eyes blazing, faces 
cruel, and exuding the odor of alcohol. 

They separated the men and the women. We didn’t 
want to go to the pen in which most of the girls 
were imprisoned. They concentrated us some distance 
away, separately, surrounded by barbed-wire, and 
closely guarded. Some of the girls tried to waken the 
conscience of the English soldier, to soften him. One 
girl told of a sick infant who had been left all alone. 
One girl picked up a handful of earth and turned to 
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the soldier and said: “Look, this is our land, the land 
under our houses, we work it by the sweat of our 
brow. You, what do you want in our house?” .. . 
And he, the British soldier, the emissary of a labor 
government, laughs and answers mockingly . . . and 
near him stand soldiers who answered the cries of 
the khaverim that these were “Gestapo tactics,” with 
“Too bad Hitler didn’t finish you all off,” etc. 

In the afternoon the girls were freed. We returned 
to our houses from the pens. They took our men off 
in an unknown direction. They took our murdered 
son and wounded comrade to the government hos- 
pital. The village was deserted, orphaned. But as the 
first moments of despondency passed, those remain- 
ing scattered to the neglected work: to the dairy, the 
chicken-houses, the children’s house, the kitchen. And 
with us—our children, fully aware of what had 
transpired, and prepared to fill the places of the men, 
to do every necessary job, even though beyond their 
strength.... 


BEHIND the tank swarmed the infantry with fixed 
bayonets, upon the barns. At the time Khayim Kha- 
rodi was running from Barn C to the yard of Barn B, 
to tell the khaverim to continue working. Then he 
went up to see what was going on. The soldiers who 
surrounded me guarded me and prevented me from 
making a move. From their gestures and the expres- 
sions upon their faces I realized that I was dealing 
not only with crude soldiers, but with blood-thirsty 
drunks. They waited impatiently for me to make a 
single move, to provide them with an excuse to shoot. 
At 5:30 I heard a shot near me, near the new silo, 
and right after it a frightful scream. I couldn’t budge 
to see what had happened. I heard soldiers shouting 
“Go on,” and I saw them pushing a khaver who was 
Khayim Kharodi’s assistant. They brought him to us, 
continually threatening to kill him. The soldiers 
guarding us were ordered to shoot him if he made 
the slightest move. A soldier showed the shell in his 
rifle, ready for him. I still did not know whom they 
had shot, and who had voiced that horrible scream. 
I asked the khaver, and with difficulty he answered 
me: “Khayim ... through the back, into the chest . . .” 
After a few minutes they brought us to the barbed- 
wire fence, with the soldiers spurring us on with 
bayonet thrusts. 

At the moment the shot that mortally wounded 
Khayim Kharodi was heard, I overheard the soldiers 
talking. One asked: “Who is the hero who shot that 
dog?” And to this he was answered: “The dog is 
already dead.” ... 


I was down below, near the porch. There were four 
fellows with me, Pinski included. Suddenly a drunken 
soldier came running towards us, his eyes clouded 
and bulging, his face red and shiny. With a shout 
“Get up,” he bent down and with a quick slash 
stabbed Pinski with his bayonet. Blood gushed. Pinski 
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screamed in pain. The soldier wouldn’t leave him 
alone, and tried to pick him up with his bayonet. I 
fell on the bleeding Pinski and shrieked with all my 
strength “No!”, and could say no more. Then a sol- 
dier picked on L f sitting nearby and wanted to 
shoot him. My screams and those of the wounded 
continued. Apparently the soldier was startled, and 
called for help. Immediately many soldiers appeared, 
and when they saw the soldier standing there in front 
of us they removed him. From then on I saw nothing. 
I rendered first aid to one seriously wounded, and 
demanded that a stretcher be brought. But a long 
time passed before one was brought, and we decided 
to carry him. On the way, right near the south milk- 
ing-barn, we met a khaver with a stretcher, but the 
soldiers wouldn't let us put the wounded man on it 
until we simply carried it out by force. We lifted the 
stretcher and continued towards the infirmary. On the 
way I met a girl who hurried towards me to help. 
As she approached, a soldier beat at her outstretched 
hands with his rifle-butt. Near the barn I saw soldiers 
taking a covered body on a stretcher to one of their 
machines... 

The police representative asked me whether the 
soldier had stabbed Pinski without the latter's having 
offered any resistance. I answered: “Pinski was 
stabbed without having tried to resist the soldier. I 
can point out the soldier who committed the offense.” 
But the police representative was not interested. . . . 





AT 5:15 three armed soldiers burst into the chil- 
dren’s house, where I work. At the moment I had 
an infant in my arms, and was feeding her from a 
bowl. One of the soldiers came up to me and told 
me that I had to go out. I explained to him that I 
was almost finished feeding the infant, and that I 
couldn’t leave until she had finished eating. The 
answer I received to what I said was a blow from a 
rifle-butt. I remained sitting in my place. The soldier 
began to yell and to threaten me with his bayonet. 
M. L. stood near me, and there was an infant on the 
table. The soldier shouted at her to leave the infant 
and go with him, but she refused and explained, with 
gestures, that the child would fall off the table. By 
way of answer she received a beating from the soldier. 


AT 5:15 in the morning I was the only one in the 
whole chicken-coop area, near the road. I wanted to 
give water to all the birds, because the soldiers were 
all over the camp already. I knew that in the Emek 
heat it wouldn’t do to leave chickens without water, 
even for a short time, or all our work would be lost. 
I also knew I was in for some unpleasantness, meet- 
ing the soldiers as a lone girl. But at the time I didn’t 
think of myself. Suddenly I saw three soldiers run- 
ning towards me with tommy-guns and bayoneted 
rifles, their fingers on the trigger. They ordered me 
to leave the chicken-coop immediately. I went over 
to turn off the water faucet and one of them helped 
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me along with a jab from his bayonet. The third 
soldier entered the chicken-coop and began to gather 
the eggs: “I work, and you, young man, come to eat 
the fruit of my labors?” To that I received an answer 
from the rifle-butt and a shout in German: “Out.” I 
turned my head and asked: “Are you of Hitler’s 
servants?” ... the answer was an obscene curse... 

I left the coop, accompanied by two soldiers. When 
I reached the gate, I stretched out on the ground and 
screamed: “I will not leave my house.” An officer 
came along and grabbed me by the throat so that I 
shouldn’t be able to scream. The two soldiers picked 
me up forcibly and threw me over the irrigation- 
ditch, as one throws a stone. They brought me to a 
group of soldiers. One of them approached and asked 
whether I speak English. I didn’t answer. “German?” 
to that I answered: “Hitler’s language?—no!” He 
responded with an obscenity. From there I was 
brought, with bayonet promptings, to the prisoners’ 
pen in the field... . 


A GROUP of recent immigrants walked, spurred on 
by shoves, shouts, and curses. Among them was a 
boy of nine, sick. He had high fever, and his mother 
dragged him along with her with difficulty, since he 
couldn’t keep up with the adults. And the soldier 
kept pushing him and yelling at him. 

In the last row was one of the girls—a cripple. 
She limped, and moved with difficulty. While in the 
German concentration camp her toes had frozen, and 
they had had to be amputated. Now she couldn't 
walk according to the command of the English sol- 
diers. Suddenly a tank appeared and began to push 
her forward. None of our explanations that she 
couldn’t walk quickly helped. The driver of the tank 
kept pushing her, the soldiers cursed, and she ad- 
vanced slowly, but unafraid. She was not frightened 
by the shouts of the soldiers, and didn’t move to the 
side. The tank pushed, the soldiers shouted, and she 
moved slowly, without fear. Finally two soldiers took 
her out and brought her separately. Apparently only 
these two—among many—were ashamed of the be- 
havior of the tank driver. 

By 9:30 the camp was empty. Our fellows and 
girls—from the oldest to the most recent of the set- 
tlers—were in barbed-wire prisons. And in the settle- 
ment, always noisy with khaverim, young people, and 
children, many hundreds of soldiers milled about, 
digging in every corner. From the distance came the 
voices of those imprisoned behind the barbed-wires, 
and the firing of the machine-gun which shot at Jews 
who came to help, and murdered two comrades from 
Tel-Amal. An atmosphere of Tisha b’Av was all 
around us. 

At that time a melody suddenly arose. It came 
from Scotch soldiers, playing their bagpipes in cele- 
bration. And one’s heart was shaken to its depths by 
this human swinishness, by this musical diversion at 
a time when all around were heard cries and shooting 
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and murder. Terrible desolation gripped the heart... 
Never, never will I forget that mocking music at 
that terrible moment .. . 


AIN KHARoD 
(A 17-year-old boy, born at Ain Kharod) 


WE WERE sixteen youngsters, put in a special en- 
closure, for the soldiers selected us as special 
“offenders.” Under special guard, they took us right 
to Athlit. There they put us in a special hut, far from 
the other prisoners. We had nothing to eat all day. 

Two hours after our arrival we were taken for 
interrogation. They brought us all to the building in 
which the questioning was going on, and took us in 
one at a time. They asked particulars of each one, 
and demanded finger-prints. They approached each 
one differently. They asked me why my clothes were 
torn, who did it. At first I answered: “You did.” Then 
I felt that there was a trap set for us and that it was 
better not to answer. Accidentally, I rested my hand 
on the table. A sadistic police officer and another 
soldier approached and suddenly hit my hand very 
hard, twice. 

We sat outside. They took three khaverim in sepa- 
rately, for torture. We heard their cries and their 
screams. We heard the order to bring a club, and we 
saw it was brought. I would recognize that club 
among tens of others. 

Inside they tortured the khaverim. Each one was 
trampled by six to eight soldiers, had his hands tied 
behind his back and was beaten mercilessly. 

We sat outside until 10.30. We were very thirsty. 
We hadn’t eaten, and wanted to strengthen ourselves 
by drinking. An Arab policeman brought us water. 
The sadistic policeman spilled it right in front of us, 
and said we would never see water again. He com- 
manded that they bring hot omelettes, thick and 
steaming, and fresh bread, and scattered it all on the 
ground. He thought he would weaken us that way, 
since he knew we were hungry (we hadn’t eaten since 
Friday, forty-eight hours before), but not one of us 
moved. We burst out into derisive laughter, and 
mocked this beast in human form to his face. . . 


What Do You Think We Are? 


(Girl who served in the ATS | British women’s 
army corps| with rank equivalent to that of 
captain, on secret massions.) 


: ~~ TANK advanced upon those sitting on the 
ground. I dragged the khaverim sitting next to 
me aside, for I feared that the tank would go over 
them. The tank stopped. I rose and said to the soldiers 
(in English): “Why such cruelty? You shame the 
English people!” I saw them dragging a discharged 
soldier (50 years old) who was given a blow from a 
rifle-butt and groaned. I turned to them: “That man 
was your comrade-in-arms throughout the war on 
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every front. How is it you’re not ashamed to treat 
him that way?” (While they beat him, he told them 
he was a soldier.) The soldiers asked innocently: “In 
what army?” ... I answered in amazement: “In your 
own army, the British army, on every front. That’s 
something they don’t tell you, that’s clear enough!” 
In the middle of the conversation they wanted to take 
him (he was on the ground). I said: “You see he 
doesn’t feel well. He can’t get up.” They left him. 

Just then a captain approached, and said: “But we 
told you to go down” (the enclosures were about 
half a kilometer from the settlement). I opened my 
eyes at him: “What does that mean, that we should 
go out, leave our settlements? Just imagine coming 
to an English village and chasing everybody out. 
Would they take it? This is our home, and nobody 
has the right to chase us out!” 

The Captain: We don’t want to do anything to 
you. We just came to see if there are any Palmakh 
people among you. Are there?—He looked at me 
closely, and I laughed in his face. 

Captain: In Tel-Aviv the Jews killed people in 
cold blood while they were in bed. 

I: I wasn’t in Tel-Aviv. 

Captain: How do I know your people didn’t take 
part in the job in Tel-Aviv? And the Stern gang? 
How do I know none of them are among you? 

I: If you know about that group, you also know 
we are not connected with them. There could be such 
a group among you too. It is a small group. 

Captain: You don’t help us catch them. 

Soldiers surrounded us on all sides and listened. 
One of them said: “I have a family in England. I 
want to go back.” 

I: Really, why don’t you all go back to England? 
Are you so concerned that the Arabs will kill us? 
Whether you believe me or not, if you would leave, 
there would be peace between us and the Arabs. 

Captain: We are here to guard British interests. 

I: If you admit that, then, it’s politics, and in 
politics there can be fatalities on both sides. At any 
rate, we didn’t start this politics business. 

Throughout the discussion there were interjections 
from the soldiers: “What did you do in Tel-Aviv? 
You killed our soldiers.” It was clear enough that 
this slogan was used to incite them before they came 
to us and to the other settlements. When the Captain 
complained: “We asked you to leave the settlement, 
we wanted to identify the people”—I raised my hand 
and said: “Here I stand before you. My hands are 
empty. I have no pockets. Aren’t you ashamed to 
come to édentify me with heavy tanks?” 

Later in the discussion I said: “I still hope that 
the English people are the same as the thousands of 
soldiers who spent their furloughs at our settlement 
during the war, and those whom I knew during my 
service with the army, and not you whom I see here 
behaving this way today— it’s a disgrace to the 
English people.” And then: “Man’s head was not 
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created for a rifle-butt, even the head of a man who 
doesn’t speak your language—he too is a man. Your 
mothers would be ashamed of you if they could see 
how you treated unarmed women. That's your pol- 
itics: the soldiers who knew us during the war were 
sent away from here, and they bring you in, who 
don’t know us, and incite you against us. Those sol- 
diers who spent time here during the war would 
never come upon us like this. In our settlement 
archives there are—and you can verify this—letters 
from thousands of English soldiers who visited us, 
who wrote that during the war our settlement was a 
second home to them. Even their mothers wrote, 
thanking us for having been so hospitable to their 
sons.” 

When I spoke of their brutality and the tanks, a 
soldier said: “Did you think the tanks would run 
you over? They were just to frighten the men.” 

When the officers and the soldiers went to the 
children’s house to look for men, I went along and 
explained what the children’s house was. When I 
spoke to a large group of soldiers, one of them said: 
“We don’t all strike, there are some who do, and the 
rest of us are sorry about it.” I said: “If you have 
reasons to take us, and we have reasons not to leave 
our home, our village — fine, hands against hands! 
Instead you come with rifles and tanks and take ad- 
vantage, and beat us cruelly.” One soldier said: “I'll 
do the same thing the next time,” and a second 
answered him: “You're an idiot anyway.” And I 
answered him: “I’m sorry to tell you, in that case, 
that you’re no better than a Nazi.” And to the sol- 
diers: “In all probability, this is not the last place 
you'll be visiting—just consider for a moment that 
what you're doing is aimed at peaceful people.” 

And just then somebody came along and scattered 
all the soldiers. 

An officer and some soldiers went to the children’s 
house. I went with them. He was touched on seeing 
the infants. On the roof they met two khaverim, and 
told them to go down (to the enclosures). On the 
way down the steps one of the men limped. I said 
to the officer: “For years, this man was one of your 
comrades-in-arms—he limps as a result of his mili- 
tary service.” He was disturbed, and asked me to tell 
him that he (the captain) was sorry that he had 
compelled him to go, and that he might return. I cite 
this instance only because in all other cases they took 
the discharged soldiers too, even though they told 
them they had served in the army. They dragged 
them the way they dragged everybody else, and beat 
them too. 

When we left the house, the officer said: “I thank 
you for your help. I’m sorry that I had to be here 
altogether. Please take this money (he took a wallet 
from his pocket) and buy some candy for the chil- 
dren.” I answered, greatly upset: “You don’t even 
realize to what extent you’ve hurt me. We, who on 
principle never took money from the English soldiers 
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who were our guests during the war—should take 
money from you, now? Just what do you think we 
are?” The officer answered (he was very much up- 
set): “I’m sorry, pardon me.” 


NaAN 


a EVENING for ten days before the Sab- 
bath siege, a military plane would circle over 
Naan. It would appear at a set hour, and drop down 
even lower than the silo, bisect Naan first horizon- 
tally and then vertically, and disappear. What was 
the nature of its “mission”? Reconnaissance, photog- 
raphy? 

A few days before, the khaverim became aware of 
manoeuvers in the direction of the orange grove: 
tanks, machines, soldiers—some in civilian garb. 

One evening the khaverim piled into a truck and 
went to Rekhovot to see a performance. An airplane 
came down just above their heads and accompanied 
them on their way. 

Yes, there was a good deal of preparation for that 
particular Sabbath, probably a “section” of that plan 
of which the “Kol” (Kol Israel — underground 
radio) had warned the Yishuv. And in spite of the 
warning, the invasion was a surprise. . . . 


AT 4:15, before dawn, the watchmen heard voices 
and sounds of movement in the orange grove, and 
almost immediately they made out the first of the 
invaders. From the casual talk of one of the soldiers, 
we later found out that they had been there from 
before midnight. Their machines they left noiseless, 
in the quiet of the road, and they themselves, heavily 
armed and apparently wearing rubber-soled shoes so 
as to kill the sound of their steps, infiltrated through 
the orange-groves, burst through the fence, and took 
their positions. 

Those who were supposed to, managed to sound 
the warning, and people began rushing to their 
places. Any attempt to leave the spot was futile. 
Contact with the outside, there was none—the wires 
had been cut. Some khaverot ran up to one of the 
roofs to ignite the smoke-pots kept there as alarm 
signals for the neighboring settlements, but the sol- 
diers discovered them and ran up after them, threw 
the pots down and put the fires out. The girls ran to 
another roof, but the soldiers spotted them and 
pointed their rifles at them. 

The soldiers were already set in their positions, 
with a machine-gun. Patrols of soldiers, in groups of 
three, were already wandering about armed with 
tommy-guns and bayonets, with aerial maps in their 
hands. Some of them were also equipped with 
“walkie-talkies,” sending and listening. Orders were 
already being given: “Get back,” “Get out of here,” 
—and the mukhtar had already been called to the 
gate, to the commander. A discussion under the whip 
of invasion and conquest. The mukhtar was requested 
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to order the people back to their houses for iden- 
tification, since they were searching for terrorists 
here. In answer, the mukhtar replied that he knew 
with certainty that there were no terrorists here, and 
he assumed that they were probably looking for un- 
registered immigrants; the settlers were outraged, 
and would never acquiesce. At any rate, he would go 
and consult the khaverim. He returned with a group 
of khaverim as representatives (they wore blue- 
white arm-bands which had been prepared by the 
military and showed, in the course of the action, that 
the wearer was “official” and not to be molested). 
They made their request to the drunken colonel: If 
the troops would leave the settlement, the settlers 
would return to their homes and the colonel could 
make the rounds. The commander insisted on his de- 
mands’ being met, and gave a half hour in which to 
meet them. 

The half-hour was not up when the soldiers burst 
from their encampment and swarmed among the 
houses, striking and stabbing—with fist, rifle-butt, 
and bayonet. 


Ir MusT be recorded that all through the negotia- 
tions, the soldiers milled about with their faces testi- 
fying to extreme tension. They had been frightened 
of the “terrorist nest.” They were apprehensive of a 
violent reaction, and did not know whence it might 
come. “All that time.” one of those in the concentra- 
tion pens told me, “we remained calm and composed, 
told jokes among ourselves, and sang. Some of the 
soldiers dropped their eyes in shame. Indeed, passive 
resistance has in it something of a war of nerves, a 
psychological front outwardly quiet, but working 
underground. And they too tried to break our nerve: 
they loaded their rifles in front of us, jiggled the bolt 
—and we laughed at them. 

“Then,” the khaver went on, “it suddenly occurred 
to us that it was not a good idea to have so many 
people—about a hundred—concentrated in one small 
space between two houses. We wanted to break up 
into two groups—but the time limit had been ex- 
hausted. We were surrounded, and heard the com- 
mand: ‘Attack with rifle-butts, not bayonets. Butts 
are enough’.” 

Khaverim tried to talk to the soldiers to warn 
them of what they were doing. Our discharged sol- 
diers spoke bitterly: 

—Remember Tobruk, when we were comrades- 
in-arms! 

—yYou don’t even know why you've been brought 
here. 

—Our fight is just to bring in our brothers. 

—You were in Germany, you've seen things. 

But they came closer to us, and we kept crowding 
together. We sat down on the ground, and they be- 
gan to drag a boy from the circle. He held on to his 
neighbors, but the attackers were stronger. And so 
it happened to a second. It was a moment of crisis: 
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to see the gradual snatching from tt:¢ circle, to see 
the tearing of limbs from the body—and the body 
as though paralyzed. “Fellows, let’s get up’—burst 
from one of the khaverim, and the whole massed 
crowd rose to its feet. This sudden rising surprised 
the attackers and repelled them momentarily. But 
just momentarily. Briefly, the two groups stood there, 
face to face. “Let’s sing.” And the command from 
the other side: “Attack.” They stabbed and shoved. 
The struck fell, and the fallen were trampled. A 
dangerous moment. Khaverot rushed to the front to 
surround the circle from outside, but they too were 
met with blows. Indeed, the soldiers struck without 
discrimination as it were: they looked for the heads 
of the men—and in particular of those who had 
attracted attention before by talking to them—and 
the blow was always with a full swing of the rifle. 
One of our discharged soldiers was stabbed in the 
stomach. M. M.* was dealt two blows on the head, 
and a khaver who saw it done then found the raised 
rifle aimed at his own head. One of the khaverot 
attacked the soldier, though, with no mercy for his 
face either. Here a khaver was wounded in the jaw- 
bone, and the scoundrels still wouldn’t leave him 
alone, and then a second khaver fell down. The circle 
was beaten, wounded and bloody, the circle dissolved. 
... The khaverim began to move slowly, with the 
rifle-butts in their backs, shoving and pushing them. 
Some tried to get away, but were caught. Some held 
on to the trees in the copse—and were torn from 
their places. Those who walked, too, were beaten on 
the back and neck, dealt enthusiastic blows. 


AND Now, something regarding events in the second 
concentration pen. To this enclosure, near the gate, 
it so happened that many recent immigrants were 
brought. They were of the Bulgarian migration, who 
just the day before had attended their first Pales- 
tinian conference in the kibbutz. They had come 
from every unit in training in Palestine, and included 
representatives of the youth groups and guests. They 
were happy, having had an evening of real spiritual 
exhilaration. They had sung and danced themselves 
to exhaustion, That morning they were to have heard 
a lecture on the situation in Palestine—and now they 
were seeing for themselves . . . Yes, they were new 
in the country, but some of them had already been 
subjected to the search of Kfar Gileadi. During the 
discussion khaverim came over and apprised them 
of the situation, and one of them added, turning to 
the Bulgarians: “Stand with honor!” And those few 
words became a slogan and a command. All of them, 
even those who did not yet understand Hebrew and 
needed a translation, understood how serious and 
important an hour it was. 

When the negotiations ended, the number of sol- 
diers around the concentrated group increased. They 





* Moshe Mosenson, a leader in the settlement, and author of a 
striking war diary Letters from the Desert. 
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crowded it towards a barrier of armed men, with the 
soldiers ranged on either side. Behind the line sol- 
diers crouched with bayoneted rifles, and he who was 
shoved back by the attacker from the front was im- 
paled upon the bayonets in the rear circle. The 
khaverot held hands, trying to protect the khaverim, 
but from time to time the soldiers burst in and above 
the heads of the girls reached into the circle and 
dragged their victims out by the hair. At the very 
beginning they were careful not to touch the girls, 
but just at the very beginning. One girl was brutally 
thrown down, and struck her head against a tree. 
She was badly hurt, and bled. A second was dragged 
by her curls along the ground. One was particularly 
brutally manhandled: they dragged her along the 
ground by her feet, all the way to where the men 
were imprisoned. 

That particular girl said: “We were in Bulgaria 
during Nazi rule, we were in concentration camps— 
but the feeling this time is much sharper and more 
heart-breaking than it ever was there...” 

One of the girls who was not caught in the con- 
centrations tells her story. She was the one who tried 
to light the signal fires on the roof. They spotted her 
and took her outside of the camp. Her captors twisted 
her arms. “What are you afraid of?”—she mocked 
them. “After all, you have tommy-guns in your hands, 
and I’m just a woman.” One let up a bit, but the 
other twisted her arm further upwards. She kicked 
him, and then he flung her to the ground with a 
curse: “Bloody Jew.” She stood alone among the 
military machines, and from time to time soldiers 
approached and glared at her with hate and malevo- 
lence in their eyes. They were drunk, and their ex- 
pressions and glances and words all declared their 
rejoicing at our misfortune. 

One of the khaverot spent a long time wrestling 
with a soldier trying to force her to the enclosure. 
And she persisted in her demand: To go to the mess- 
hall, with the other khaverot. Here she joined the 
other girls, and the soldier who tried to bully her 
was frustrated by the protests of the “kitchen.” But 
even this peace was not long-lived, since her work 
was in the dairy, and it was time to feed the cows. 
When she and another girl began to feed the cows 
they suddenly saw themselves surrounded by three 
jeeps. And so they faced each other: she with the 
beet-cart, they in their jeeps. “We won’t budge from 
here,” she announced, “until we finish our work.” 
They too were dragged to the command-post, and 
finally were given permission to work, only girls, 
and under guard. The soldiers offered to help in the 
more difficult work—the unloading of the green fod- 
der from the wagon—but because of their previous 
conduct the girls absolutely refused to let them. Let 
them not atone for their sins with a little courtesy! 

The case of M. M. is a story in itself. From the 
force of the blows he lost consciousness and fell to 
the ground—and they kept kicking him to get him 
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up, they thought he simply refused to walk. So they 
tied his hands and feet, and so hog-tied, dragged him 
along the ground. Whoever approached to help him, 
to carry him, was brutally beaten (as was who- 
ever tried to administer first-aid to the wounded and 
bleeding). His wife was called. When she saw him 
she knelt and tried to lift his head so that it shouldn’t 
drag on the ground—and the soldiers drove her off 
and tried to keep her away, while the khaverim kept 
calling “Leave her alone, she’s his wife.” The soldiers 
struggled against her, pushed her, and behaved like 
a mob of rioters, but she wouldn’t give in. When she 
saw that he was unconscious, she screamed with all 
her strength: “Doctor, doctor, where is there a doc- 
tor?”—but the soldiers didn’t stop. And so she 
screamed, walking along behind them through the 
yard of Naan, and up to the enclosure. 

Even here the struggle between the woman and 
the invaders was not ended. She insisted that the 
wounded man be brought to the Beilinson hospital, 
and not to Sarafend, as the military doctor wanted. 
He finally promised, but then after hours of waiting 
the ambulance turned to the command-post outside 
of the place and was ordered to go to Sarafend. 

A first-aid girl who wanted to go along to the 
hospital with the wounded in the ambulance was 
chased away once and then again. When she per- 
sisted, she was suddenly startled to hear one of the 
soldiers speak to her in Yiddish: 

“Bet zikh nisht, s’vet dir gornisht helfen” (Don’t 
insist. It won't help you). 

Dazed, she turned on him: 

“Vos, bizt nokh a yid dertzu oykh?” (What? on 
top of it all, you’re a Jew.) 

“Yo,” was the answer, “un zei mir nisht mekaneh” 
(Yes, and don’t envy me)—and he immediately re- 
suined speaking in the rulers’ language... . 

This, too, is a curse of our fate, one of the curses... 


ALL THAT time the procession-by-force to the en- 
closure continued. They were brought from every 
corner, the builders of the settlement and its admin- 
istrators. Their Sabbath clothes were torn in the 
course of the struggles, they were like rags, covered 
with dried blood. Dozens of wounded, and their be- 
ing penned up together widens and deepens the 
wound, the sensation of being wounded. When the 
soldiers wanted to administer first-aid, the wounded 
refuse to receive it, and all the imprisoned support 
them: “We don’t trust you. Give us our own doctor 
and our own nurse!” And they finally were brought, 
albeit under guard. 

That enclosure had been set up on a hill, and those 
there could see those who were brought for identifi- 
cation. Whenever they saw soldier-brutality towards 
a prisoner, the crowd in the enclosure would burst 
into shouts: 

—Stop, for shame! 

—Take your hands off him! 
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—Nazi! 

And the shouts, the sound of the many voices and 
their demands, had some reining effect, some re- 
straining influence. 

The soldiers showed no consideration towards the 
discharged soldiers, still dressed in uniform. They 
arrested even the watchmen, for not “joining in the 
operation.” The youths from the rest-camp were also 
brought in, still dressed in pajamas. Nor did they 
show any pity for old M. M. R.* With the simple 
assurance of an American citizen, he turned to the 
conquerors: 

“Why are you doing this to them, they’re peaceful 
workers.” 

One of the soldiers answered him: “And is what 
you say true? We were warned again and again to 
watch every step. They’re a band of murderers.” 

Some of the khaverim in the enclosure appealed 
to the soldiers’ minds and consciences. The guards 
were changed repeatedly (for fear of their becom- 
ing friendly? ), and so the speeches were continually 
repeated. The discharged soldiers particularly suf- 
fered mental torment in that enclosure. The agony 
of such insults from their comrades-in-arms! One of 
them, who had been stabbed in the stomach, called 
out: 

—I served in the army for six years—and this is 
my reward— 

—I came through El Alamein all right, and here 
in my own home— 

Some of the conquerors were abashed and hung 
their heads, most of them laughed venomously. 

From time to time airplanes flew over the en- 
closure. “The air force has come to rescue you,” the 
discharged soldiers would mock, “perhaps you'll call 
out the fleet too?” 

For our spirit was not broken. A khaver who had 
come as a guest taught us a new song. Here in the 
enclosure it took on an added significance, here it 
had an added flavor. 

Throughout those hours, in the boiling afternoon 
sun, a fight to get permission to bring food and drink 
for the prisoners continued. They even refused to 
permit a handkerchief or a hat to be brought them. 
A pot of coffee was overturned by a soldier. And 
when permission finally was granted to bring some 
food, they kept watch and regulated their “diet”: only 
cucumbers and bread were permitted, not proper food, 
God forbid! 


THOUGH they governed our food—our grapevine 
organization for information worked unchecked. 
News on the condition of the wounded came in. Re- 
ports on the progress of the search also came in. 
Khaverim went along as representatives of the settle- 
ment with those searching for arms, as well as some 
khaverim who were wanted as translators, and for 





* Menakhem Mendel Rosenbaum. See A Scotchman in Naan by 
Shlomo Grodzensky, JEWISH FRONTIER, January 1946. 
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that purpose had been taken from the enclosure. 
These witnessed the smashing of doors, the breaking 
of locks, the painstaking search with detection instru- 
ments. They searched—and among them some who 
knew Hebrew—among papers, books, pictures, and 
photographs. They looked for documents, particu- 


. larly. They showed special interest in hectographed 


materials. Rooms which looked suspicious to them 
were gone over an hour or even longer. At noon a 
rumor was started that they had found arms: they 
wanted to encourage the searchers, apparently, to feel 
that their work was not futile, and perhaps to alarm 
the prisoners as well. But they were exposed as liars 
soon enough. Yet in spite of all the eyes upon them, 
the searchers managed to steal money, to appropriate 
fountain pens, and even to smash a radio. At 1:30 
in the afternoon they finished their work. 

“Tell the head of the government”—the khaverim 
said to them—‘“that after the victory in Germany 
you have won another victory in a Jewish village in 
Eretz Israel . . .” 

Those brought for identification saw that the ex- 
aminers had long lists before them, with some of the 
lines specially marked. The one to be identified was 
made to sit down, and they looked at him: apparently 
they also had pictures and photographs. 

Between lines of soldiers the khaverim went from 
the enclosure to the trucks, and their parting words 
were called out to those remaining: 

“Keep an eye on the dairy”—“Write to Bulgaria!” 
and more of the same. 

Truly, those young immigrants from Bulgaria 
stood up with all Naan with real dignity. And the 
khaverim turned towards the khaverot as they left: 
“Write to our families abroad. It will be hard for 
the mothers, but if you and the girls of the settle- 
ment could stand up to armed soldiers as you did, 
your mothers too will be able to read of what hap- 
pened to their children with an understanding heart 
and a clenched fist.” 

Those who left—their spirits were not broken, 
and the spirits of those who remained did not flag. 
“They're teaching us,” someone said at the meeting 
that day, after the “action”’—‘“they have made this a 
great school for resistance to them.” 

Resistance — that is the important law. We are 
commanded to fulfill it, and obliged to teach it, to 
resist while learning, and to learn while resisting. 


YAGUR 


_ AN HOUR before the alarm rang, we 
heard the noise of the tanks in the vineyards, to 
the west of the settlement, and barely a half hour 
after the alarm, at four in the morning, all the mem- 
bers of the settlement were in their allotted places 
and divided into their regular groups. The children, 
beginning with those of the sixth grade, were with 
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them. When day broke, the multitudes of troops sur- 
rounding the settlement came into view. 

In the course of negotiations with the mukhtar of 
our settlement, it was proposed that all the men be 
placed outside the settlement’s gates for identifica- 
tion. We were given a half hour to answer. That was 
at 6:30 A.M. 

Our telephone wires were cut during the night. 
We lit a torch and placed it on top of the dining hall 
as a signal to our neighbors that a search was on. 
By morning we heard the sound of the bells giving 
the alarm. 


AT 7:15 the mukhtar brought back our answer. It 
was a refusal. Soon afterwards the tanks broke 
through the gate. Agricultural equipment which was 
in the way was swept aside. 

Not far from the gate the invading troops were 
met with the resistance of men and boys of the settle- 
ment. The troops opened fire from tommy guns. One 
adult and one boy were wounded. The troops began 
throwing tear gas bombs at the men, who were un- 
armed. At first we had no defense against the tear 
gas.-It caused burns and affected the eyes in particular. 
Under a barrage of tear gas the men withdrew as far 
as the settlement clothes stores. 

A group of men and women who were near the 
dining hall hurriedly brought first aid. At about the 
same time a defense against the tear gas bombs began 
to be employed: the bombs were choked off with wet 
bags before they exploded. 

A bitter struggle broke out between the troops and 
the settlers. The women formed the front line, with 
the men directly behind them. Opposite them were 
the troops with pointed tommy-guns. The expectant 
silence lasted several minutes. The soldiers’ eyes 
hardly betrayed any signs of the hatred which was 
to grow steadily as the resistance grew. Now they 
merely looked coldly indifferent. But soon the lull 
came to an end, and hostilities broke out, accom- 
panied by loud shouting. The clash lasted a long 
time. 

At 10 A.M., the mukhtar was arrested for his 
refusal to command the men to cease resisting. He 
maintained that this was not one of the duties of his 
office. 

Then another lull set in, until a column of tanks 
arrived. They kept getting closer to the immobile 
line of the settlers, and one of the women was almost 
run over. The troops took up their positions all 
around and renewed the tear gas attack with greater 
vehemence. One of the women, severely wounded by 
a burn on her back, broke a rib as she fell to the 
ground. She was taken away to the infirmary and did 
not recover until weeks afterward. Some of the tear 
gas shells soared over the dining hall and landed 
near the children’s houses. 

The defending group did not move. Again there 
was a break as the troops awaited reinforcements. 
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While all this went on, the women in the kitchen 
kept working. They even prepared the special diets 
for those with stomach ailments. In the breaks be- 
tween clashes they gave out meat sandwiches to the 
men and women in the line. The children were still 
outside, beyond the dining hall, with their attendants 
and kindergarten teachers. 

Near the dining hall the troops resorted to a new 
tactic: they began pouring oil mixed with tar out of 
hoses. Many of the settlers were soon covered with 
sticky grease. One of the women, her face covered 
as if with a black veil, turned on the soldiers, up- 
braiding them bitterly. But she saw only faces ex- 
pressing complete indifference, faces of people who 
seemed merely to be carrying out orders automati- 
cally, without any thought or feeling. 

The stream of oil and tar forced the defenders to 
yield ground and back up into the dining hall. As 
soon as the first group got inside, soldiers stationed 
themselves near all the windows, their tommy-guns 
pointing. The women tried to move the window 
shades and hide the inside of the dining hall from 
view, but this was met with threats of shooting. 

Tear gas, tar, and oil were used against the other 
groups as well. Amid hand-to-hand combat they were 
all forced into the dining hall. 


AGAIN there was a pause. Two Hebrew-speaking 
Arab policemen were sent into the dining hall. One 
of these spoke up, and as a friend urged the men to 
leave the dining hall and present themselves for 
identification. He was told that the settlement was at 
the moment without a mukhtar, and only if the 
mukhtar were returned would it be possibie to take 
up his suggestion and reach a decision. There was 
some talk about the mukhtar’s return, but finally the 
answer was that the mukhtar would not be returned 
until after the operation was completed. 

In the meantime the troops began to infiltrate into 
the dining hall. The first soldier opened the door 
cautiously, remained standing in the doorway a while, 
moved forward slowly and sat down on a chair near 
the door. Others joined him, and when there were 
several of them they no longer seemed afraid. 

The troops threatened that if the dining hall was 
not evacuated voluntarily they would begin throwing 
tear gas bombs and pumping the tar and oil mixture 
inside. As they took to shutting all the windows, 
their faces began to betray a dull hatred. 

We could see what was coming, but were deter- 
mined to prolong the resistance to identification as 
much as possible. We asked for permission to take 
the old men and the children outside, but were re- 
fused. In the last minutes we all stood up and sang 
Hatikvah and Tekhezaknah.* 

First came the tear gas, and then the tar and oil 
through the three doorways of the dining hall. The 





* The national anthem and the hymn of the labor movement. 
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choking air caused a terrible panic. People fainted 
and others were hurt by the bombs and bits of flying 
glass. The troops opened one of the dining hall doors 
and the people began flocking toward it. Right out- 
side the door was a soldier who met them with a 
shower out of a water hose, to refresh them. The 
soldiers who worked inside with masks on kept run- 
ning out and washing each other’s face with a solu- 
tion. The settlers, on the other hand, were crowded 
together inside without gas masks. Nevertheless they 
held out for a long time. 


AS SOON as the first men came out of the dining hall, 
the next stage in the struggle began: they began to 
load the men into trucks against desperate resistance. 
The loading took about an hour and a half. One 
group chained themselves to one another and refused 
to move, despite threats of oil and tanks that came 
near running right over them. Each was torn away 
from the group forcibly by four to six soldiers, who 
did their work to the accompaniment of a storm of 
protest from the other settlers. The community was 
determined not to give in without a struggle. The 
commanding officer turned to one of the settlement 
police and asked him to propose that the older 
women, the veterans of the settlement, get on the 
trucks voluntarily, but the suggestion was refused. 
Each one of them had to be dragged to the truck 
and then on to it by several soldiers. 

Two soldiers with tommy-guns placed themselves 
next to the driver, and a third—in the back of the 
truck. It was almost 3 P.M. when the last truck left. 


Seven Days 


As SOON as the occupation of the settlement was 
completed, our resistance ceased. We decided to direct 
all our energies to the preservation of our economy. 
“I shall not die but live,” became our slogan. The 
infirmary and the children’s kitchen became the cen- 
ters of our activity. The attendants in their white 
dresses were still given freedom of movement in the 
yard which had turned overnight into a full-fledged 
military camp. There were rumors that the women, 
too, would be arrested and only a few would be left 
behind to take care of the children. Late in the eve- 
ning the women that had been taken away came back 
with the children. Our own house was turned into a 
jail. 

On Monday there was indoor curfew. The water 
and electricity had been stopped. The women and 
children in the outlying sections of the settlement 
were left without water and without food. The live- 
stock was crying for attention, but it was impossible 
to take care of it. Yet during the night a number of 
boys and girls made their way through the armed 
guards into the stables and milked the cows and the 
ewes. Some even stayed in the barns overnight, so 
as to make sure they did not miss the morning 
milking. 
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The troops offered us food, but we refused. Our 
demand was: “Give us the chance to take care of our 
needs ourselves, from our own produce. Let us milk 
our cows, and pick our tomatoes and grapes.” We 
were given permission to go out for a limited period 
of time and fill the needs of our kitchen. The women 
and children went out to work. The children, who 
only a day or two ago had been busy playing with 
the wagons driven by their elders, now turned into 
wagoners themselves. The work was done quietly 
and with a feeling of responsibility befitting workers 
of great experience. 

Indeed, our sons and daughters were something 
to be proud of! 

Towards evening we were given permission to take 
the children out on the lawn in front of the children’s 
houses for an airing. Here is what we saw: all the 
furniture had been taken out of the dining hall. They 
were working inside with a machine which made a 
great deal of noise. It sounded as if they were blast- 
ing the hall with dynamite. (We learned later that 
they destroyed the steps and, for some unknown 
reason, stopped short of further destruction.) This 
was one of the most difficult moments during the 
entire siege. The children stood by watching, like a 
wall of stone: Is it possible that the dining hall, the 
center of our lives, will be destroyed? Will they 
desecrate the walls which for years have been wit- 
nesses to our collective struggles with our failures, 
our searches for a more perfect form of cooperative 
living? The attendants were ready to run toward the 
dining hall with the children and stop the destruc- 
tion with their bodies. It was not easy to restrain 
them. 

There were other surprises in store for us that 
evening. They began to erect the barbed wire wall. 
We were ordered to evacuate the children’s houses, 
including the infants’ home. We all felt we must not 
budge. We would resist the removal of the children 
by force, if need be. The mothers clung to their 
infants. Packages of linen and bottles of tea were 
prepared for each of them. The attendants stood firm: 
“We will not move. Tear gas alone will get us out 
of here.” They made known their intention to resist, 
and the troops retreated. 

The enclosure within the barbed wire was enlarged 
to take in nearly all the children’s houses. But the 
infirmary—-so vital a need for a large group of chil- 
dren living under crowded conditions—was left out- 
side the enclosure to move in. Here a refugee scene 
was enacted: soldiers forcing people to move from 
one place to another, with small bundles under their 
arms. Here we were, refugees in our own home. Who 
ever thought, at the time of the Kibbutz Meukhad 
Conference which was held here not long ago, when 
we talked about the absorption of thousands of ref- 
ugees into the kibbutzim, that we ourselves would 
turn refugees? 

The barbed wire fence was now complete. The 
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children laughed bitterly: “The long vacation is be- 
ginning.” 

Guards were placed around the fence, and it was 
announced: “Whoever comes near the fence without 
permission will be fired at.” 

We were overcome by a feeling of depression and 


of grave insult. Are we to become another Warsaw 
Ghetto? 


WHEN the barbed wire fence was erected, on the 
third evening of the occupation, the commander of 
the troops finally, after prolonged negotiations, ac- 
ceded to our request, that we be permitted to work 
the farm. A work allocations committee was imme- 
diately chosen from among the women settlers, and 
on the following day the hundreds who had volun- 
teered to help Yagur and had gathered outside its 
gates for days were given the opportunity to come in 
and work. Young and old, men and women, worked 
in the various branches of the farm with great devo- 
tion. The very first day of work the produce was 
packed up for transport into the city, the Tnuvah 
machines were put into action, and the irrigation of 
the fields was begun. This was, after days of isolation, 
our first meeting with the Yishuv outside, with the 
neighboring settlers and the workers in the city. The 
women who had gone to the gate, together with the 
children, to receive the volunteers, with difficulty 
restrained themselves from showing their emotion 
over the Yishuv’s solidarity. Now they saw the high- 
way, with the heavy traffic of Jewish-owned motor- 
cars on it, and they breathed freely. The ghetto atmos- 
phere within the fence evaporated rapidly. The real- 
ization that we were able to operate the main sections 
of our economy upheld our courage: They will not 
crush us, they will not choke us off. 

Crowds of relatives gathered outside the gate. A 
woman, whose ten-year-old daughter goes to the 
Yagur school, came to take the girl home. But she 
refused to leave: This, the time of need, she said, 
was not the time to leave the children’s community 
of the settlement. 

The same evening there was a meeting on the 
lawn in front of the dining hall, which had served 
as the camping ground for the many who were re- 
moved from their quarters. The projector which was 
used not long ago in the convention tent now pro- 
vided the only illumination for the meeting. In the 
course of it, there were reports on the progress in 
the various economic branches and the repair of the 
water system, on the assistance that was being given 
the settlement from the outside. The plans for the 
next day’s work were discussed. 


IN THE meantime the searches within the gate con- 
tinued. The magnetic detectors swept over floors and 
walls. Not an inch of Yagur’s courtyard escaped 
thorough scrutiny. The scraper was breaking up the 
lawns and flower-beds which had been cultivated 
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with great care over the years. The pneumatic drill 
rattled all night long and kept up its destructive 
work. But the life of the children, in whose homes 
the searches were conducted, continued undisturbed. 
Only the attendants’ task was made even more bur- 
densome by the need to waste much time getting 
water. It became common to see them run hither 
and thither across the yard, loaded with pails, in 
search of a water tap which had not yet been dam- 
aged by the tanks. The army did supply water of its 
own, but everyone preferred not to resort to its 
munificence. 

The children kept asking: “Why are they destroy- 
ing our house and our flower garden? Where do these 
soldiers live? In England? Why, then, don’t they go 
back home?” They refused to accept chocolate from 
the “bad soldiers.” Instead they kept asking after the 
“good soldiers” whom they remembered as their 
friends from their frequent visits to the settlement. 
They kept drawing pictures of soldiers and barbed 
wire, and kept building tanks from their blocks, but 
otherwise their routine continued undisturbed: they 
washed, ate, played gaily, as always. They even rested 
during their usual rest hours, in total disregard of 
the deafening noise of the pneumatic drill, the scraper. 

As the searches continued, the invading troops 
were unearthing more of our defensive weapons, the 
weapons that were meant to safeguard us from the 
fate of another Warsaw ghetto. They even made an 
exhibit of what they found. Sixty newspaper corre- 
spondents were invited to see the “terrorists’ nest.” 
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The arms of the Jewish self-defense force have 
finally, after two thousand years of dispersion, gained 
the distinction of becoming a spectacle and a source 
of admiration for the Gentiles. Even in the midst of 
our misfortune we may well be proud of this fact. 
But the disquieting thought gave us no rest: Is this 
how we should have reacted when our weapons were 
being taken from us? 


SABBATH EvE—the seventh day of the siege. Never- 
theless a Shabbat program was prepared, modest but 
festive as befits the day, with the participation of the 
children. Portions of the Bible were prepared to be 
read—not from Lamentations, but verses of hope: 
“Thy children shall return to their border.” The usual 
songs of Sabbath joy were to be sung. 

As we planned for the Sabbath, we did not yet 
know that before evening the keys to the settlement 
would once aagin be in our hands. How our hearts 
swelled as we sang Hatikvah and Tekhezaknah that 
night — young and old together. The words, worn 
thin by long use, lived once again in their full mean- 
ing and freshness. To them was added the old-new 
“Ani Ma’amin,” the song of faith of the ghettoes and 
the gas chambers: “I believe with all my heart in 
the coming of the Messiah, and even though he tarry, 
I shall wait for him.” 

As on every other night the silent Carmel looked 
down in all its majestic glory upon its sons and 
daughters, as they struggled for their right to revive 
the wilderness—their right to live. 
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ee in last month’s report 
on the British press specifi- 
cally with the picture of the Arab 
case, I said nothing of a subject 
which, persistently recurring for 
many weeks, suddenly monopolized 
the Palestine columns just after the 
Day of Atonement. The American 
view of Palestine as reported, or 
misreported, in this country became 
the banner topic when President 
Truman, acting at the date of the 
postponement of the London Con- 
ference, urged Mr. Attlee to make 
a speedy pro-Jewish decision. 

The popular British reaction was 
annoyance and even shock at the 
President’s intervention. Two fac- 
tors underlay this attitude. First, 
mass sentiment for America here is 


by Herbert Howarth 


at an unusually low ebb. Together 
with a respect for America’s wealth 
and consequent world standing, go 
certain doubts and a rather can- 
tankerous unwillingness to listen to 
her views on any topic. Secondly, on 
the specific topic of Palestine British 
irritability is intensified by a sense 
of guilt. The Manchester Guardian, 
describing the British mental condi- 
tion with candor, because candor of 
diagnosis is the first step towards 
remedy, put it: 


“By one of those peculiar acro- 
batics which so infuriate for- 
eigners, we have convinced our- 
selves that if there is anything 
wrong (which we do not for one 
moment admit) not only are we 
entirely innocent but in fact it is 
we and not the Jews, who are the 


injured party. Any criticism of 
our policy in the United States is, 
of course, nothing but the lowest 
kind of politics. Any complaint 
from Russia is inspired by a wish 
to embarrass us in the Middle 
East. If the Jews themselves re- 
volt, that is obviously the basest 
ingratitude...” 


As the Guardian implies, the lengths 
of sophistry to which Britain occa- 
sionally goes to justify its Palestine 
policy measure the extent to which 
it is conscious of failure. 

An extreme expression of British 
resentment at the President’s big 
pronouncement came from the 
Daily Mail’s New York correspond- 
ent, Don Iddon. Admitting the 
damaged condition of Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations he wrote 
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“the President, assisted belatedly 
by Thomas E. Dewey, pours sul- 
phuric acid instead of sulphanil- 
amide on the gash, and the patient 
howls.” 

Other locutions vary from tedious 
Foreign Office double negatives to 
robust Babu, but the immediate re- 
sponse was roughly to the same 
effect in the popular British dailies. 
All the points of criticism of U.S.A. 
Palestine policy, made sporadically 
up to date, were now said in vol- 
ume. That the President was in- 
terested in the Zionist vote and not 
in the Zionist problem. That it was 
easy to talk when there was no prac- 
tical responsibility to be fulfilled. 
That if after all the President would 
go so far as to offer practical eco- 
nomic aid to the Middle East and 
recommend to Congress to step up 
the immigration quota, he would 
next be asked for military aid in 
Palestine, which he would not be 
‘ able to find, so that one way or an- 
other he would have to be in the 
wrong. That America could afford 
to see only one side of the Palestine 
issue, but that the Mandatory power 
—the Mandate being remembered 
only when it’s convenient—had to 
think of the Arabs as well as of 
what the Daély Express called “the 
tragic, human longings of the Zion- 
ists, with their profound appeal to 
the heart.” 


Traces of Understanding 
THROUGH the prevalent antipathetic 
reaction there occasionally seeped 
traces of a more correct understand- 
ing of the situation. While it was 
seen that the elections had inevitably 
played a part in the timing of the 
President’s statement, it was ad- 
mitted that this did not explain 
away a fundamental fact, that the 
President had a long-standing, gen- 
uine concern for the fate of the men 
and women in Europe whose eyes 
strain eastwards to their one hope 
but who are not allowed to go and 
test it there. Time and Tide edi- 
torialized: ‘‘Mr. Truman was hon- 
estly more Zionist than many 
people, certainly infinitely more 
than the average member of the 
British administration. His pro- 
Jewish views were not wholly elec- 
toral. . . . They were his own per- 
sonal views and he has now made 
them the official views of the United 
States, first by replying very sharply 
to King Ibn Sa’ud’s protest against 
them, and secondly by entrusting 
them as a policy to Mr. Byrnes.” 
Two factors were said to have 
sharpened the State Department 
into active acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. The Observer sum- 
marized them as follows. From 
Europe General MacNarney had re- 
ported on the circumstances of the 
displaced persons in the American 
Zone, and the gravity of his verdict 
had excited reaction in Washington. 
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From the military chiefs planning 
the defense of the American in- 
terests in the Middle East had come 
messages of concern at the possi- 
bility of the British pulling out and 
setting their bases deep back in East 
Africa. 


But the question which thought- 
ful Americans will be asking is, 
what was the positive effect of Mr. 
Truman’s demarche of Yom Kip- 
pur? They will not be glad that 
transatlantic feelings have been 
acidulated, as Don Iddon thinks, 
but they will say that Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations can be, and should 
be, rectified on another plane than 
Palestine. Verbal sulphanilamides 
would have been a poor sort of doc- 
toring for all concerned. Actually 
the sulphuric acid treatment, drastic 
though it may have been, proved in 
a small degree therapeutic. For it is 
on record that since Yom Kippur 
there has been a slight, yet palpable 
improvement in Anglo-Jewish rela- 
tions; and while this is in part to 
the credit of the new Colonial Sec- 
retary, Creech-Jones, it may also be 
a response on the Government's side 
to the recognition of the real will 
of the U. S. A. to see a right solu- 
tion to Palestine affairs. 


Amid the Tangle 


WHEN Mr. Creech-Jones ordered 
the release of the Yishuv’s elected 
leaders on November Sth, the Times 
Jerusalem correspondent cabled 
“The iron ring in which events in 
Palestine have long been held has 
been broken.” A more appropriate 
metaphor for the current mass was 
a tangle. Since May relations be- 
tween the British Government and 
the Jewish institutions had become 
more and more enmeshed — the 
tangle wound itself tighter every 
week. It only needed common-sense, 
or that equally rare thing, an ac- 
knowledgment of common justice, 
to take a pull at the tangle and get 
it unravelling; but until Creech- 
Jones took over the job of negotiat- 
ing with the Yishuv no one on the 
British side proved himself capable 
of that. 


The British Press reported the 
negotiations which led up to the 
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release of the leaders not so much 
as discussions of the principles 
underlying Jewry’s claim to Pales- 
tine, but rather as if they were lim- 
ited to the specific target of bring- 
ing an Agency delegation to the 
Palestine Conference. Stating the 
Cabinet’s point of view in the talks 
the Times said 


*“, . the best way to create con- 
ditions which will make it pos- 
sible for the Jews to attend the 
Palestine conference, when it re- 
assembles in December, is to 
bring about a cessation of terror- 
ism, and the repressive measures 
it occasions. . . . What is needed 
is a restoration of trust on both 
ae 


The period of expectation of results 
dragged out for a month after the 
date of this announcement, and 
while some commentators hoped for 
success in the talks, others viewed 
the matter so pessimistically that 
they almost made success more diffi- 
cult by their dolefulness. One diplo- 
matic correspondent doubted 
“‘whether the most that Britain will 
be able to offer can relieve the ten- 
sion in Palestine.” Yorkshire people 
call this sort of thing “‘belly-aching’’ 
—and bellyaching was the mode for 
some time. It rose to a gruesome 
howl when the Agency executives, 
out of respect for the truth and 
their duties to the Yishuv, told the 
Government that the immediate 
crux of the situation was immigra- 
tion; they were accused of raising 
the price of peace; and the Times 
disclosed that when Lancaster House 
adjourned on October 2nd “‘assur- 
ances” had been given to the Arabs 
that ‘there would, in the interim 
period, be no increase of Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine.’’ Nine days 
later the Times again reported that 
the Agency was not simply requir- 
ing the release of its detained lead- 
ers, but— 


“They will quickly pass to 
what remains the kernel of the 
problem — immigration—and on 
that subject there is no sign of a 
change of policy on either side.” 

It added definitively 
“The Government has no im- 


mediate intention of raising the 
immigration quota.” 


In the meantime the Economist 
was afguing that by December the 
chances of a successful Conference 
would be even less than they were 
in September. It went on to say 
(with rather more judgment than 
some of its recent comments have 
displayed over the Palestine issue) 
that by now statesmen should have 
realized that Jews and Arabs would 
only compromise when Britain 
ceased to be third party in the dis- 
pute. Conference procedure should 
be abandoned, said the writer, since 
“the method has hitherto caused 
both Arab and Zionist publicly to 
strike attitudes which thenceforth 
became difficult to abandon without 
trouble amongst extremist support- 
ers.” This was an exceptional opin- 
ion. Most papers concentrated on 
the Conference target right up to 
the release of the leaders, when one 
or two promptly conjectured that in 
consequence of the freedom of some 
of its probable delegates the Agency 
would automatically attend on De- 
cember 16th, and perhaps only the 
Times correctly reported that the de- 
cision on this last head would rest 
with the Zionist Congress. 


The Fun Begins 

THE FUN really began in the Brit- 
ish press only after the release. Its 
topic was the Terror, and it was fun 
in deadly earnest. The profound 
and permanent hostility of the Jew- 
ish institutions for the Terror is not 
often understood, and sometimes 
not even believed, by British news- 
papermen. Although the Daély Tele- 
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graph responsibly pointed out at the 
date of the release of Shertok and 
his colleagues that the release order 
cleared the detainees of all suspi- 
cion of complicity in terrorism, 
nevertheless there is a sort of tacit 
assumption in the Press at large that 
the Terror is something which the 
Yishuv and its representative bodies 
can turn on and off like a tap. Edi- 
tors have yet to realize that it is a 
social phenomenon more akin to a 
disease arising from malnutrition, 
or comparable with, say, scrotal can- 
cer caused by chronic bad conditions. 

Some correspondents who did ad- 
mit such practical problems of cop- 
ing with violence and establishing 
the inner State discipline of the 
Yishuv, made an anti-Zionist use of 
their facts. By imputing a weaken- 
ing of Haganah’s Intelligence, by 
suggesting that some sections of 
Haganah were unsure where they 
stood, and by underlining the dan- 
gers to be accepted by official Jewry 
in its drive against the extremists, 
they tended to make it appear that 
the Palestine position was hopeless 
anyway and that it was idle to nego- 
tiate with Zionism because it could 
not contain its passionate elements 
and thus all that was left was to 
crush it. 

The terrorists should watch the 
way their work comes out in the 
British Press. They will then see, 
for example, that it was not wise, 
as they boasted, to make local Eng- 
lishmen afraid. Snakes and human 
beings have this in common, that 
they only strike when frightened, 
and most Englishmen are decent- 
minded until they get frightened. 

On this thesis the enemies of 
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Zionism made terrible play last 
week. As if from nowhere — but 
certainly from somewhere—a rumor 
started up that the Stern Gang was 
sending a destruction or assassina- 
tion squad to operate in England. 
For several days the story raged and 
got first place in the Press. It gave 
anti-Semitism in Britain a stimulus 
it has not had for years. Set up in 
newspaper type the word “Jew” or 
‘‘Jewess”” began to look to the aver- 
age Englishman like a synonym for 
terrorist. The reportage reached the 
level of the fantastic when it told, 
for instance, how a crack Guards 
battalion was standing by to deal 
with Sternist intruders. 

Everybody in tubes, trains, and 
cafes talked about the Terror and 
waited for an incident, but fortu- 
nately none came and the scare- 
mongering began to suffer from 
inanition. The question is, what 
produced it in the first place? A cor- 
relation of dates is illuminating. 
When did the last scare, the founda- 
tionless story of an anti-Bevin bomb 
in Paris, fill the Press? As soon as 
the Agency leaders made contact 
with the British Government for the 
first time after the rupture of June 
29th. In other words, as soon as the 
political situation modified a trifle 
in favor of Jewry. And now the 
new double-barreled scare has been 
launched at the date when Mr. 
Creech-Jones has taken a pull at the 
Palestine tangle which might help 
to unravel it, and so things are a bit 
more favorable. 


Once again I say it would be good 
if the extremists were to study the 
workings of this anti-Zionist ma- 
chine. They would see that they pro- 
vide it with ammunition, which is 
being fired devastatingly at the 
Yishuv. I know that many terrorists 
are real idealists. But they are harm- 
ing the cause despite themselves. 


Speaking at public meetings here 
recently—especially at small meet- 
ings where there is an intimate give- 
and-take between lecturer and audi- 
ences in the questions that follow 
the talk—I have had the same im- 
pressions as so many other speakers 
that only on the issue of the Terror 
is the ordinary Englishman beyond 
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A Radical in Palestine 


THIEVES IN THE NIGHT, by Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan, New York. 
1946. 357 pp. $2.75. 

It is not inappropriate to stress at 
the outset one point which most com- 
mentators on Koestler’s new novel 
overlooked in their desire to find 
either a “Yogi” or a “Commissar” in 
him. They have allowed themselves to 
be misdirected by Koestler’s own ad- 
diction to seemingly irreducible dicho- 
tomies. But I see neither a mystical 
flagellant nor a totalitarian monster 
lurking behind this brilliant picture of 
modern Palestinian life. Instead, and 
this is the significance of Thieves in 
the Night, Koestler has attempted to 
give us not a simple one-to-one an- 
swer to the problem he poses—for 
most of his novels are fictional drama- 
tizations of ideas—but rather a com- 
prehensively fused solution. And he 
has done so with a strained nervosity 
which conveys the feverish atmosphere 
in which such a solution becomes fea- 
sible. It is possible, he says in effect, for 
a khalutz loyally participating in com- 
munal agrarian pioneering and sin- 
cerely believing that such is the only 
way to constructively rebuild the Jew- 
ish National Home, to go still farther 
and offer his life in the political re- 
construction of the land. “In fact there 
is no contradiction,” Joseph, the novel's 
central character, says, “—except the 
old one that you have to use your fist 
to protect your block in which the 
thinking takes place; which paradox 
is not of my making but inherent in 
the human condition and particularly 
noticeable in a normal ice age.” 

Thieves in the Night opens on a 
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moonless night with the settlement of 
a new communal colony to be called 
Ezra’s Tower. The land on which it 
will grow has been purchased from 
the Arabs at a price far exceeding the 
true value of its barren rocky wastes, 
yet the settlers must entrench them- 
selves against a hail of Arab bullets 
under the protection of armed Ha- 
ganah forces. Joseph, half-English and 
half-Jewish, is one of the settlers. An 
intellectual given to a self-question- 
ing, unsparing analysis of all ideas, 
people, and events that involve his 
life, he yet manages with the other 
settlers to adapt himself to the rigor- 
ous existence of the new frontier. 
Soon this essentially satisfactory pe- 
riod of social and physical adjustment 
is disturbed by the reverberations of 
the Munich era reaching out to engulf 
Palestine. The British authorities had 
already given sufficient evidence, by 
virtue of their hostile attitude to con- 
tinued immigration, their incitement 
of Arab violence, and their inadequate 
police services, that they were deter- 
mined to thwart the premises of the 
Mandate under which they governed. 
But the days of open warfare began 
with the issuance of the 1939 White 
Paper. Preoccupied with day-to-day 
tasks, the settlers of Ezra’s Tower had 
been sufficiently disturbed even before 
the White Paper by the antagonistic 
official policies. Vigorous discussions 
about the strategy and tactics called 
for by these policies were the order of 
the day. Marxian radicals like Max, 
animated by the creed “Poor and 
humble of this world, unite,” con- 
tinued to see the solution in an inten- 
sified program leading to a united 
front with the Arabs against the Brit- 
ish. Solid citizens like Moshe stood 
firm on the practical achievements of 
Ezra’s Tower: “We know our strength 
and have no need to get hysterical. 
We have built up what we have, acre 
by acre and cow by cow. I for one 
know what my job is: to buy another 
acre and another cow.” For Joseph the 
problem seemed more. complex. On 
the one hand, he listened to Max and 
Moshe. On the other, he saw men like 
Baumann, who had protected the set- 
tlement in the early days against the 
Arabs, turning the same gun against 
the British, When some young Arabs 
from a neighboring village attacked 
and murdered Dina, the girl with 
whom he had been in love, Joseph 
suddenly saw the act as a symbolic 
rape and destruction of the Jewish 
nation and its achievements. So, de- 
spite a spirit repulsed by mysticism, 
anti-individualistic military discipline, 
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and violence, he was compelled to join 
the terrorists and engage in clandestine 
“illegal” activities against the British. 
But, this did not turn him from his 
continued devotion to the pioneer 
commune, engaged in adding a tillable 
acre to a tillable acre. And the novel 
closes with another night settlement 
of a barren waste which will soon 
flower into a cooperative Jewish col- 
only. Joseph again is one of the set- 
tlers engaged in bringing a Biblical 
prophecy to fruition: “But the day of 
the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night...” 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
few novels, or non-fiction tracts, have 
been able to recreate the sounds, col- 
ors, smells, ideas, people, problems, 
and atmosphere of twentieth-century 
Palestine as magnificently as this great 
book. Koestler ic a master of fictional 
technique, gifted with a profound 
depth of insight into character and 
able to reveal its complexities in the 
manner of a Proust. Arabs, Jews, and 
Englishmen stand out from the sus- 
pense-filled action with full individu- 
ality. Despite his fondness for two- 
horned dilemmas which tend to sim- 
plify issues, Koestler has created in 
Joseph a character whose intellectual 
life passes over a wide variety of 
causes and effects. Thus, the texture of 
reality is given to us almost unim- 
paired and with scrupulous honesty. 
In Koestler’s chronicle the very pulsa- 
tions of human existence reach across 
the page and make themselves felt in 
all their tragedy, pathos, and aspira- 
tion. One does not need to be a Zion- 
ist or even a Jew to gain a vast under- 
standing from it of a dynamic problem 
of our day, or at the very least to enjoy 
a thoroughly fascinating story. 


Thieves in the Night should be 
read in order to know at first-hand the 
confluence of events and emotions 
which have driven people like Joseph 
to choose the morality of self-defense 
against the legality of the Palestinian 
government, to use the alternatives 
which an outsider such as Richard 
Mowrer has predicated. For those men 
of goodwill who denounce the sabo- 
tage and illegal activity of the resist- 
ance movement, it may well serve to 
unease conscience. It is far more likely 
that these fighters are our friends, 
rather than those who would kill their 
hopes in the name of law and order. 

BROM WEBER 
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Exposing the Totalitarians 


THE PLOTTERS, by John Roy Carlson. 
Dutton. 408 pp. $3.50. 


John Roy Carlson, author of the 
best-seller Under Cover has, in his 
latest work The Plotters, made another 
valuable contribution to the domestic 
battle for human freedom. Unlike 
Under Cover which exposed native 
and foreign pro-fascist forces, The 
Plotters spans the entire totalitarian 
underworld. Supported by sensational 
documentation, The Plotters is easy to 
read and makes no pretense of being a 
literary classic. It seems to be written 
for the farmer of Celina, Ohio which 
gave Father Coughlin’s political party 
a majority in 1936, as well as for the 
sophisticate of New York who gave 
the American Actionists a far greater 
lead in the 1946 campaign than had 
been expected. Unlike works by other 
authors on the subject, The Plotters 
is restrained and shows no proclivity 
toward hysteria either in fact or in 
presentation. 

The Plotters is based almost exclu- 
sively on Carlson’s undercover activity 
since V-J Day. He takes us into the 
offices of the Communist Party in 
New York, acquaints us with their 
carefully guarded secrets concerning in- 
filtration into democratic veterans’ 
movements. He takes us into the home 
of Frederick Kister, leader of the anti- 
Semitic Christian War Veterans of 
America. He permits us to read the 
personal correspondence of two na- 
tionally prominent radio commenta- 
tors, and to learn of their endorsements 
of anti-Semitic movements. He takes 
us into the Wardman Park Hotel in 
Washington, D. C.,, and draws back 
the curtains of the Arab Office permit- 
ting us to become acquainted with the 
co-operation between pro-fascist lead- 
ers in this country and Arab Office 
spokesmen. We are taken to a rally in 
Madison Square Garden, shown how 
goons operated behind the scenes at 
this rally and how a notorious anti- 
Catholic propagandist was given a 
place of honor on the platform. 

The Plotters is especially addressed 
to the veteran of World War II. Prac- 
tically every major and minor organi- 
zation dedicated to racial, religious, 
and political bigotry in the United 
States is making a bid for support 
from America’s World War II veter- 
ans. The majority of the book is de- 
voted to an exposé of those forces 
who, during the pre-war period were 
busily engaged in anti-Semitic and 
anti-Negro activity, and are now bus- 
ily engaged in attempting to win over 
the veteran. One such organization in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, masquerading as 
a union, requires no dues to join, but is 
violently anti-CIO and anti-A.F. of L. 
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It is particularly addressed to the vet- 
erans of the community. This Little 
Rock, Arkansas group guarantees the 
open-shop and prohibits the check-off 
system. It is hell-bent on making the 
American veteran of the South anti- 
labor conscious. Opening up _head- 
quarters in those cities in which the 
CIO and AF. of L. are concentrating 
their Southern drives, this so-called 
“Veterans Industrial Association” is 
fully exposed by Carlson. 

Using an alias, Carlson was able to 
obtain from Senator Bilbo the recom- 
mendation of a Klan-like veterans’ 
group called Free White Americans, 
Inc. The effect of Klan-like organiza- 
tions in recruiting veterans has been, 
we are informed, far greater than the 
American people have been permitted 
to know. One Klanesque group called 
United Sons of Dixie appeals to its 
members in these words: “You have 
obligated yourself to provide yourself 
with a gun and ammunition and it is 
your duty to get them as soon as pos- 
sible, for you may need them at any 
time.” 

Carlson shows how the Klan while 
by no means forsaking its traditional 
and anti-Catholic attitude, has dimin- 
ished it slightly in some units, and in- 
tensified its anti-Semitism. The new 
“streamlined” Klan, we are shown by 
documents, is playing the role of an 
anti-labor instrument serving the 
needs of anti-labor interests in the 
South. 

Unlike Under Cover which exposed 
persons who were allied to the propa- 
ganda, economic, cultural and political 
interests of the German and Italian 
governments, The Plotters, with the 
exception of its chapters on Commu- 
nist and Communist-front infiltration 
of the veterans and liberal movements, 
is devoted to the American scene and 
to the efforts being made to make 
America Judenrein and 100% White. 

Carlson leaves nothing to the imag- 
ination. He tells his story fully and 
without pulling any punches. There is 
no doubt but that The Plotters will 
rapidly rise to the top of the nation’s 
reading lists. Carlson has more than 
exposés to offer. The solution he offers 
is an economic order democratically 
administered in America which would 
ward off all of the attacks of the bigots 
and their American Actionists and 
Klanists. Carlson is politically alert. 
He knows that to expose democracy’s 
shortcomings is one thing; to develop 
a program so that totalitarianism can- 
not strive and thrive is more impor- 
tant. The Plotters is a book to read 
and heed. It exposes all forces sitting 
on the totalitarian fence and thumb- 
ing their noses at the rest of us. 

WALTER L. KIRSCHENBAUM 
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